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SPRING AND SUMMER TOILETTES. 


rW\HE dress illustrated in Figs. 1 and 3 is of mushroom-colored 
| summer cashmere. The lower part of the skirt is covered by 
i flat hanging valance of the cashmere, which forms a square 
apron on the front, but is slashed into slender tabs at the sides 
and back, displaying between the edges a side-pleating that is set 
underneath. The valance is surmounted by full draperies, that on 
the back being brought over the edge of the basque. The latter 
has the full pleated 

vest shown in Fig. 3, 











Not only is there an immense variety of designs in raised work, 
but also of chiné designs, above all in what is called old tapestry, 
the figures of which are artistically blended in a manner at once 
soft and vivid. ° ; 
Formerly fashion fixed upon a single style, which it imposed on 
all its votaries; one season a striped skirt was worn with a plain 
polonaise; another, the skirt was plain, and the polonaise, or 
basque and over-skirt, were figured. To-day the combination of 
the different fabrics is much more skillfully managed, and in a 








gold or silver brooch, and opening over a vest or bouffant chem- 
isette, the jacket being plain and the vest figured, or the reverse, 
as the wearer pleases. 

The plain fabrics used in combination with the figured ones 
themselves are not plain, though they have the air of being so. 
For example, in wool, linen, and silk there are changeable plain 
stuffs, that is, woven in two colors, producing iridescent effects, 
which in turn are utilized in the composition of the toilette, the 
ground of the figured stuff used with it being of one of these 

colors, and the de- 
signs of the other. 





and also the neck and 
sleeve pleatings made 
of satin merveilleux 
of the same color as 
the cashmere. 

Fig. 2 is of India 
silk, the skirt and 
vest being of plain 
écru silk, and the po- 
lonaise of silk with an 
écru ground strewn 
with large dull red 
flowers. The kilt skirt 
is held in by some 
rows of shirring at 
sixteen inches below 
the belt. The round 
fronts of the polo- 
naise form a_ short 
panier drapery on 
each side of the éeru 
vest, while the back 
is looped bouffantly. 
The collar and euffs 
are of dull red velvet. 





PARIS 
FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own 
CorRESPONDENT. ] 


- one who has 
ve followed the 
course of manufac- 
ture of dress fabrics 
can not fail to have 
been struck with the 
renaissance that has 
lately been manifest- 
ed therein. The new 
stuffs show in the in- 
finity of their designs 
anawakening of taste, 
fancy, and invention 
that does credit to the 
spirit of the time. 
We have at last 
emerged from the tire- 
some uniformity of 
plaids, stripes, and 
plain goods to which 
we have been, con- 
demned for so many 
Years, and which, 
though not proscribed 
by the present fash- 
ion, are now restrict- 
ed to travelling and 
morning dresses. 

Dresses entirely 
made of a single plain 
fabric are becoming 
more and more an ex- 
ception. Figured and 
plain stuffs are com- 
bined, not only for 
elegant silk dresses, 
but also for those 
made of modest wool 
and simplelinen. The 
latter this year have 
small brocaded fig- 
ures, which are come 
bined with plain linen 
to match. These lin- 
ens are strewn with 
tiny brown clover 
leaves on a peau de 
Suéde or chamois ground, white on pink or light blue, red on light 
olive, pale blue on dark blue, ete.; or else with small geometrical 
figures, leaves, flowers, etc. Among the linens manufactured this 
Season are changeable ones, almost as pretty as the changeable 
silks, now called glacé taffetas, in two shades. 

As to the fancy woollens, the figures are in great part raised, 
being embroidered with chenille. The harmony of the colors 
used is really a delight to those who have a feeling for color. 








BACK.—[See Fie. 3.) 





Fig. 1.—SUMMER CASHMERE DRESS. 





SPRING AND SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—FIGURED AND PLAIN INDIA 
SILK DRESS. 


manner far more varied. A plain skirt is trimmed with figured 
flounces or bands, according to the material, a short figured over- 
skirt falls over the upper part of the plain skirt which serves as 
its foundation, and the corsage is either figured or plain, in the 


latter case being furnished with a collar and cuffs of the figured 
stuff. But, we repeat, these combinations are varied infinitely to suit 
Many jackets are worn tight-fitting in the back, and 
cut away in front, being fastened at the throat with a fanciful 


the fancy. 





Fic. 3.—SUMMER CASHMERE DRESS. 


We say again that 
it is impossible to 
enumerate all the new 
fabrics, but we must 
mention the woollen 
guipure, which gives 
the finest designs of 
guipure lace in the 
piece, and in all col- 
ors. This worh 
over silk of a differ 
ent color, forming 2 
transparent. We will 
add that a decided 
preference is shown 
to the paving-stone de- 
sign, as that is called 
which is formed of 
tiny blocks in raised 
work, either silk or 
chenille, of all colors. 
For these stuffs, as 
with all other figured 
ones, the whole dress, 
both basque and skirt, 
may be made of the 
figured fabric, pro- 
vided that a little 
plain material is mix- 
ed with it, in appear- 
ance at least, as in 
the lining of the over- 
skirt, which is turned 
up so as to show it 
here and there. 

It can not be dis- 
guised that crinoline 
is knocking at our 
doors, and will soon 
force itself upon us. 
Already it reigns over 
the back of the dress. 
The steel springs have 
not yet invaded the 
front, but the time is 
not far distant when 
we shall again 
ourselves imprisoned 
in its hoops. 

Invention has been 
no less active in the 
domain of bonnets 
than of stuffs. Weno 
longer see the classic 
straw bonnet which 
manufacturers were 
accustomed to make 
up by the thousand 
in two or three styles 


1s 


see 





every season, At 
present each one 
endeavors to vary 
his shapes and styles 
as much as _ possi- 
ble; and from the 


so-called straw bon- 
nets which are made, 
not of straw, but of 
two kinds of galloon 
braided together, to 
those made of straw 
mixed with soutache 
or chenille, there is 
greater dissimilarity 
in nothing than in 
straw bonnets. Mo- 
distes often unite with 
manufacturers in de- 
vising new styles, 
which become their property, some of which are charming. For 
sensible people who like convenient fashions the prettiest of all 
bonnets has been revived—that made of black Chantilly lace, 
which can be worn from one end of summer to the other, and 
which is adapted to all kinds of summer weather. Colored straw 
fancifully trimmed will be worn more than last summer. But, to 
tell the truth, the ancient white or yellow straw bonnet will be 
seldom seen except in the sultriest days of midsummer, and then 
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only when enlivened with chenille or soutache, 
employed in a hundred different ways. Flowers 
will be much used for the trimming of bonnets, 
together with a multitude of fancy feather orna- 
ments. Some straw bonnets will have the crown 
entirely covered with birds’ wings set upright. 
Others will be made of straw braid, not sewed all 
in the same direction, but with the crown only 
made in the usual fashion, while the brim is 
sewed in semicircles in front, and in the contrary 
direction on the sides. 

Among the galloons used instead of straw braid, 
and which are quite as light as the latter, must be 
mentioned those of mixed metals, gold, copper, 
and oxidized silver. Thus braided, these galloons 
have a marvellous lustre, and present fine effects 
of light and shade. Bonnets of embroidered tulle, 
color on color, will be much worn next month. 
Among others, there are some of cream tulle em- 
broidered with pale (not bright) gold which are 
very effective, being both rich and subdued. This 
tulle is used not only for bonnets, but for bouffant 
plastrons and half-long sleeves of elegant dinner 
toilettes. 

White petticoats are only worn for full-dress 
evening toilettes. Those used for other occa- 
sions, and worn with all kinds of dresses, are, 
for economical persons, of simple wool, trimmed 
more or less elaborately on the bottom. Elegant 
petticoats are made of some soft silk, such as 
surah or silk serge; the bottom is cut in sharp 
points or scallops, under which are set one or two 
Jace flounces very thickly gathered so as to afford a 
support to the scallops or points. If the dress is 
light, the petticoat is of light-colored silk—salmon, 
blue, old-gold, pink, vert-de-gris, ete. In this case 
the flounces are made of white or cream Jace. 
For dark-colored petticoats flounces are of black 
Jace; very often, however, they are made of col- 
ored lace, differing in color from the petticoat. 
Lastly, they are made of silk, of a different color 
from that of the petticoat, and covered with open- 
work silk embroidery. 

Ribbons, too, have broken with the classic tra- 
dition, and are brocaded with delicate or showy 
flowers, strewn with lustrous insects, or even 
adorned with pictures—hunting scenes, Watteau 
landscapes, or poultry-yards with their feathered 
inmates. Many have on each edge a broad stripe 
of a different color from that of the ground; a 
few are still double-faced—a style which, well 
known as it is, is very effective in the arrange- 
ment of bows, showing sometimes one and some- 
times the other of the two colors. 

Among the beautiful but, alas 
we have omitted to mention brocaded erépe de 
chine, color on color. The satin figures stand 
out from the dull erape ground with sober ele- 
gance. Then there are the gold, silver, and silk 
gauzes, strewn with raised velvet figures which 
produce a superb effect. These large shaded vel- 
vet flowers, on a transparent stuff like gauze, or 
a lustrous one like silk, exceed in beauty all fab- 
rics hitherto known. EMMELINE RayMonp. 








costly stuffs 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S BAZAR may be had for the years 
1880, 1881, 1X2, and 1883. Those wishing to 
complete their files will please send in their or- 
ders immediately, It is Messrs. HARPER & 
BroruEens’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only. 


HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS. 


In response to frequent inquiries the publishers 
beg leave to remind readers of the Bazar that they 
can only supply those patterns which are described 
as“ Cut Patterns,” and of which the number and 
price are invariably given. 
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H ARPER'S MAGAZinr.. 
Harrenr’s Werke, 
Harper's Bazar 
Harrer’s Young Prove .. 
Harrer’s Frankiin Square Lisrary 
Pe THNNTD  inknes conccecasenscoun 10 00 
Postage free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 
Remittances should be made by Post-oftice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 





Ee a ere 


THE DOMESTIC DOCTOR. 
wes we read of the immense discov- 


eries and inventions in the practice 
of medicine, the discrimination and diagno- 
sis of delicate differences of kindred diseas 
the chemical discoveries and consequent ap- 
plication of new remedies, the superb point 
of skill that surgery has reached, the micro- 
scopical examination of the germs of vari- 
ous diseases, and new light thrown on their 
possible extirpation, the beneficence of an- 
wsthetics, we sorrow over the stupidity of 
those Dark Ages when the leech and the 
barber were one, and the trick of blistering 
and blood-letting and the administration 
of dried adders and pulverized angle-worms 
was the height of medical knowledge— 
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heated that often called in witchcraft 
and divination to its aid. 

Yet it is but a little while ago that rem- 
edies as trifling as those of the Dark Ages 
were in vogue among us, and questioned 
only by those daring skeptics who doubted 
the fact that epidemics, traceable to and 
explainable by our own neglect and filthi- 
ness, were visitations of Providence. It is 
but the other day that the gouty were ad- 
monished to drink every day for a twelve- 
month a weak tea of the leaves of the holy 
thistle, made palatable by the addition of 
those of angelica—not less wise than the an- 
cient Greek belief that eating ripe blackber- 
ries prevented people from becoming gouty, 
anyway; and at the same time it was held 
that a hysterical girl was to be cured by 
spreading her matutinal bread and butter 
with caraway seed, ginger, and salt. These 
ideas, if they re ally reached the dignity of 
ideas, were hardly to be called improvements 
upon HIppocraTEs’s notion that the brain 
was a large gland which absorbed the spare 
moisture of the body, or GALEN’s that the 
soul was composed of three parts, the vege- 
tative in the liver, the rational in the brain, 
and the irascible in the heart. 

There have been dogmas in all ages re- 
garding the things that are to cure disease 
as instantly as the disease comes. It is still 
held in some of the English rural districts 
that a ring made of awacramental shilling 
—-that is,a shilling given in the alms col- 
lected at Communion—will at once cure the 
epilepsy ; and by the same class of people 
fried mice are held to be a specific for small- 
pox, the more effective specific, too, if the 
mice are fried alive; and it is believed that 
the advice of anybody riding on a piebald 
horse will cure the worst case of whooping- 
cough to be had. Mrs. DELANY, in 1744, gave 
in all good faith the recipe of sealing a spi- 
der into a goose-quill and hanging it round a 
child’s neck to cure the ague; and Dr. GRa- 
HAM in his medical work prescribes spiders’ 
webs rolled into pills for intermittent fever. 
Perhaps some of our travellers who suffer 
from Roman fever—although in this coun- 
try the same thing is called only the demo- 
cratic “chill”—might try this spider’s pill 
to advantage. Bishop BERKELEY, who was 
wise enough to know the direction taken by 
the star of empire, was weak enough to see 
in tar-water a panacea for every ill; and 
for the cure of Lord METCALFE, who died 
of cancer so late as 1846, a plaster and pow- 
der were prescribed by a friend and well- 
wisher the chief ingredient in which was 
a portion of a young frog. Yet how can we 
laugh at these fancies or dare to despise 
them when we condescend to carry a horse- 
chestnut in our pocket to ward off the rheu- 
matism? People who have listened to such 
nonsense have no right to smile even at the 
Egyptian who regarded the eating of a cit- 
ron the first thing in the morning as an 
antidote and preventive of every sort of 
poison. 

The truth is that we are all far too prone 
to dabble in physic without knowing any- 
thing about it,and had much rather take 
and give remedies of our own or the next 
person’s conceit than call the doctor, whose 
business it is to know all about it, weaken- 
ing or exciting ourselves usually in just the 
wrong way as a result. It might be better 
for us if we agreed with M. MONTHUSIN, who, 
being forbidden wine in an illness, and pre- 
scribed large doses of cold water, returned 
the glass after one sip to his wife, saying, 
“Take it, my dear, and keep it for another 
time; I have always heard we should not 
trifle with remedies.” The French gentle- 
man’s precept, if not his practice, would be 
worth our attention. 

Until our education in pathology is better 
attended to, it is playing with fire for us to 
undertake to “doctor” ourselves, as the 
greater number of us are fond of doing in 
our little ailments, and really rather as if 
we were glad of the opportunity, especially 
so long as there is a class in the community 
educated for nothing else than to take care 
of the little ailments with the great ones, 
and much better aware than we are how 
easily the little become great ones. Indeed, 
apart from direct and immediate safety, it 
would be better policy for us to call a 
physician in these small matters, because 
through them the physician learns our con- 
stitutions and the habits of our systems, 
and is better able to handle for us the lar- 
ger troubles when they appear. The child 
taken in the night with the deadly chill of 
scarlet fever is dosed by the frightened mo- 
ther till its power of sustaining itself is 
gone before the doctor comes, and another, 
seized with internal pains, has by the fond- 
est love and effort a supposed remedy sent 
tearing and ripping a murderous way 
through its little body that should have 
been left absolutely quiescent. And the in- 
stances are multipliable almost to intinity 
where mistaken love has put the sick one 
beyond help because relying too much on 
family tradition and the wisdom of past 
generations. 





Still, as the physician can not always be 
had, and one is loath to call him in the night 
unless the case be extreme, it follows that 
we shall go on administering the wrong dose, 
with the best intention and the worst re- 
sult, for some time to come. Much of this 
might be obviated if, instead of a good deal 
of useless knowledge taught in the schools, 
and expected to be learned, there were 
taught and obliged to be learned a sufficient 
preliminary knowledge of physiology for 
every girl to know the structure of her 
frame, and how wonderfully she is made. 
It would seem as if neither man nor woman 
should venture to undertake the manage- 
ment of a household and the rearing of chil- 
dren till they know something of what it is 
they undertake, with such issues of life and 
death in their hands. And whenever this 
shall be an absolute requirement of early 
education we may rest assured that the 
health of the community will be on a far 
superior basis to that in which remedies 
are used ignorantly, according to hearsay, 
and not from acquaintance with facts, and 
we shall have heard the last of those house- 
hold remedies, hardly beyond comparison 
with which was the former administration 
of shot to an old lady troubled with “a ris- 
ing of the lights.” 





WEDDINGS AFTER EASTER. 


NE bride of the coming season has announced 

her intention of being married in four shades 

of pink, which is enough to frighten all the dress- 

makers who have imported the conventional 
white for so long. 

In the first place, then, we may expect a great 
deal of color in the coming bridal trousseau, be- 
ginning at the altar. The bridemaids have thus 
lost one chance of distinguishing themselves 
by a different and a colored dress. But although 
some eccentric brides may choose to be married 
in pink, we can not but believe, from the beauti- 
ful dresses which we have seen, that the greater 
number will continue to be wedded in white; 
therefore dressmakers need not turn pale. 

And all our brides may rejoice that they are not 
French brides. It is very troublesome to be mar- 
ried in France, especially if one of the high con- 
tracting parties be a foreigner. A certificate of 
baptism is required, together with that of the 
marriage of the father and mother, and a written 
consent of the grandfather and grandmother, if 
either is alive and the parents dead. The names 
of the parties are then put up on the door of the 
mairie, or mayor’s office, for eleven days. 

In England there are four ways of getting mar- 
ried. The first is by special license, which en- 
ables two people to be married at any time and at 
any place ; but this is very expensive, costing fifty 
pounds, and is only obtainable through an arch- 
bishop. Then there is the ordinary license, which 
can be procured either at Doctors’ Commons or 
through a clergyman, who must also be a surro- 
gate, and resident in the diocese where the mar- 
riage is to take place; both parties must swear 
that they are of age, or, if minors, that they have 
the consent of their parents. But to be married 
by banns is considered the most orthodox as well 
as the most economical way of proceeding. The 
banns must be published in the church of the 
parish in which the lady lives for three consecu- 
tive Sundays prior to the marriage, also the same 
law holds good for the gentleman, and the par- 
ties must have resided fifteen days in the parish. 
Or the knot may be tied at a licensed chapel, or 
at the office of a registrar, notice being given 
three weeks previously. 

We merely quote these safeguards against im- 
prudent marriages to show our brides how free 
they are. And perhaps, as we sometimes find, 
they are too free; there is danger that there 
may be too much ease in tying the knot that 
so many wish untied later, judging from the fre- 
quency of divorce. 

However, we will not throw a damper on that 
oceasion which for whirl and bustle and gayety 
and excitement is not equalled by any other day 
in aperson’s life. The city wedding in New York 
is marked first by the arrival of the caterer, who 
comes to spread the wedding breakfast; and 
later on by the florist, who appears to decorate the 
rooms, to hang the floral bell, or to spread the 
floral umbrella, or to build a -grotto of flowers in 
the bow-window where the happy couple shall 
stand. Some of the latest freaks in floral fash- 
ion cause a bower of tall-growing ferns to be con- 
structed, the ferns meeting over the bridal pair. 
This is, of course, supposing that the wedding 
takes place at home. Then another construction 
is a house entirely of roses, large enough to hold 
the bride and bridegroom. This is first built of 
bamboo or light wood, then covered thick with 
roses, and is very beautiful and almost too fra- 
grant. Ifsome one had not suggested ‘‘ bathing- 
house,” as he looked at this floral door to matri- 
mony, it would have been perfect. It also looks 
a little like a confessional. Perhaps a freer 
sweep is better for both bride and groom. There 
should not be a close atmosphere, or too many 
overfragrant flowers; for at a home wedding, 
however well the arrangements have been antici- 
pated, there is always a little time spent in wait- 
ing for the bride, a few presents arrive late, and 
there is always a slight confusion, so that the 
mamma is apt to be nervous and flushed, and the 
bride agitated. 

A church wedding involves a great deal more 
trouble with carriages for the bridemaids and 
for the family, and for the bride and her father, 
who must go together to the church. 

Fortunately there is no stern law, if every one 
is late at church, for the hour appointed, as in 








England. There the law would read, “The rite 
of marriage is to be performed between the hours 
of 8 a.m. and noon, upon pain of suspension and 
felony with fourteen years’ transportation, ” Such 
is the stern order to the officiating priests. 

The reason for this curious custom and the 
terrible penalty awaiting its infringement is trace- 
able, it is said, to the wrongs committed on inno- 
cent parties by the “hedge” parsons. Also, 
alas! because our English ancestors were apt to 
be drunk after mid- day, and unable to take an 
oath. 

Here the guests arrive first at the church. The 
groom emerges from the vestry, supported by his 
best man, and then the organ strikes up the Wed- 
ding March. 

Two little girls, beautifully dressed in Kate 
Greenaway hats and white gowns, and with im- 
mense sashes, carrying bouquets, come in first; 
then the br idemaids, who form an av enue. Then 
the bride and her father walk up to the altar, where 
the groom claims her, and her father steps back. 
The bride stands on the left hand of the bride- 
groom ; her first bridemaid advances nearly behind 
her, ree ady to receive the glove and bouquet. Aft- 
er the ceremony is over, the bride and groom walk 
down the aisle first, and the children follow 3 aft- 
er them the bridemaids, then the ushers , then 
the father and mother, and so on. Sometimes the 
ushers go first, to be ready to cloak the bride, open 
the doors, keep back the people, and generally 
preserve order. 

The signing of the register in the vestry is not 
an American custom, but it is now the fashion to 
have a highly illuminated parchment certificate 
signed by the newly married pair, with two or 
three witnesses, the bridemaids, the best man, 
the father and mother, and so on, generally being 
the attesting parties. 

If a sit-down wedding breakfast has been ar- 
ranged, it occurs about half an hour after the 
parties return from church, An attempt is being 
made to return to the manners of the past, and 
for the bridegroom (d /a Sir Charles Grandison) 
to wait on the guests with a napkin on his arm, 
This often makes much amusement, and breaks 
in on the formality. Of course his waiting is 
very much of a sinecure and a joke. 

The table for a wedding breakfast of this sort 
should be of a horseshoe shape. But for a city 
wedding, where many guests are to be invited in 
a circle which is forever widening, this sort of an 
exclusive breakfast is almost impossible, and a 
large table is generally spread, where the guests 
go in uninvited, and are helped by the waiters. 

Eight bridemaids will be a fashionable num- 
ber; and the bride has, of course, the privilege 
of choosing the dresses. The prettiest toilettes 
we have seen were of heliotrope gaze over satin; 
and again clover red, lighted up with white lace. 
The bonnets were of white chip, with feathers 
of red, for this last dress; broad hats of yellow 
satin, with yellow plumes, will surmount the heli- 
otrope bridemaids. One set of bridemaids will 
wear Nile green dresses, with pink plumes in 
their coiffures ; another set, probably those with 
the pink bride, will be in white satin and silver. 

A bride’s dress has lately been ornamented 
with orange blossoms and lilacs. The veil was 
fastened on with orange flowers; the corsage 
bouquet was of orange flowers and lilacs mixed ; 
the lace over-dress was caught up with lilae 
sprays; the hand bouquet wholly of litacs. The 
gardener’s success in producing these dwarf 
bushes covered with white lilacs has given us 
the beautiful flower in great perfection. Cow- 
slips are to be used as corsage and hand bouquets 
for bridemaids’ dresses, the dresses being of pale 
blue surah, with yellow satin Gainsborough hats, 
and yellow plumes. In shoes and gloves brides 
will make no change. The white undressed kid 
or Swedish glove will be the favorite; and high 
princesse dresses with long sleeves are still pro- 
nounced the best style. 

As for wedding presents, great favor is shown 
to jewelry and articles somewhat out of the 
common. Vases of costly workmanship, brass 
wine-coolers, enamelled glass frames, small mir- 
rors set in silver, belt clasps, pins of every sort 
of conceit for the hair, choice old Louis Treize 
silver boxes of curious design, and watches, even 
old miniatures, are all of the order of things 
most desired. So many of our spring brides are 
going immediately to Europe that it seems ab- 
surd to load them down with costly dinner sets, 
or the usual lamps and pepper casters. These 
may come later. How much prettier to give the 
bride something she can wear! 

Wedding presents, if shown, will be in the sec- 
ond-story front room, spread on tables and sur- 
rounded by flowers. Some brides will give an 
afternoon tea the day before to show the presents 
to a few intimate friends. Each present will bear 
the name of the giver on his or her card. 

One bride intends to make a most original in- 
novation. Instead of going immediately out of 
town, she will remain at home and attend the 
Bachelors’ Ball in the evening, leaving for Phila- 
delphia at three in the morning. At several of 
the church weddings the guests are only bidden 
there; there will be no reception. 

As several fashionable widows are to be mar- 
ried after Easter, it is proper to remind them that 
they can neither have wedding favors nor wear a 
veil or orange blossoms. A widow bride should 
wear a bonnet, she should have no bridemaids, 
and a peach-blossom silk or velvet is a very pretty 
dress, At a certain up-town wedding all the gen- 
tlemen will wear a wedding favor excepting the 
groom. He always wears only a flower. 

Wedding favors should be made of white rib- 
bon and silver leaves. Large bouquets of white 
flowers should ornament the ears of the horses 
and the coats of the coachmen and footmen. 

It is a matter of taste whether the bride wears 
her gloves to the altar or whether she goes up 
with uncovered hands. “High-Church” brides 
prefer the latter custom. The bride carries a 
prayer-book, if she prefers, instead of a bouqnet. 
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The Holy Communion is administered to the mar- 
ried pair if they desire it. 

One correspondent inquires, ‘‘ Who should be 
asked to a wedding?” We should say all your 

visiting list, or none. There is an unusual feel- 
ing about being left out at a wedding, and no ex- 
planation that it is “a small and not a general 
invitation” seems to satisfy those who are thus 
passed over, It is much better to offend no one 
on so important an occasion. 

Wedding cards and wedding stationery have 
not altered at all. The simple styles are the best. 
The bridal linen should be marked with the maid- 
en name of the bride. 

If brides could only find out some way to let 
their friends know where they are to be found 
after marriage it would be a great convenience. 

The newest style of engagement ring is a dia- 
mond and a ruby, or a diamond and a sapphire, 
set at right angles or diagonally. Bangles with 
the bridal monogram set in jewels are very pretty, 
and a desirable ornament for the bridemaids’ 
gifts, serving as a memento and a particularly 
heat ornament. They seem to have entirely su- 
perseded the locket. The bride’s name cut in 
silver or gold serves for a lace pin, and is quite 
effective. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
IMPORTED WASH DRES 


IGURED Swiss muslins, percales without 
F glazing, écru batistes, Chambéry, and Scotch 
ginghams are the materials used by Paris mo- 
distes for the wash dresses sent here to be worn 
next summer at Newport and Saratoga. ‘The old- 
fashioned white Swiss muslin is chosen for some 
of the prettiest white dresses, and this is wrought 
all over with small raised figures, detached yet 
very close together; the clover-leaf, clover-head, 
and rose-bud patterns are among the prettiest, 
and the woven design has the effect of tambour. 
work, This figured Swiss is used for the entire 
dress, and its trimming consists of many gather- 
ed ruffles of the muslin merely scalloped in but- 
ton-hole stitches on the lower edge; when any 
lace is added, it is usually Valenciennes, though 
the Oriental laces are still in favor. A great deal 
of shirring about the neck, shoulders, waist line, 
and hips is seen on such dresses, and many of 
them are shirred polonaises with revers sides, or 
open in front, with a long peplum point on each 
side, or else the polonaise is closed below the 
waist to give a round apron front, or the waist 
crosses on the bust from right to left, and thus 
leaves the apron front intact. These French 
dresses are entirely withous lining, and the seams 
of the waist are all covered by feather-stitched 
bands, or else they are joined by the narrow purl- 
ed insertion searcely a sixth of an inch wide that 
is so much used in French lingerie. One pretty 
model, with sprigs of clover leaves all over it, 
has an apron polonaise shirred on each shoul- 
der in front and back, and also at the waist line. 
It is simply but very fully bunched up in the side 
seams and behind. The trimming is a single full 
ruffle of the material scalloped on the lower edge, 
with wide Valenciennes lace around the neck in 
two gathered rows, which also extend down the 
front to the waist. The sleeves have only a trifle 
of fullness at the armhole, and are finished below 
the elbow by a puff of Valenciennes net and ruf- 
fle of lace that make the effect of an under-sleeve. 
The skirt has all the visible parts covered by lap- 
ping gathered ruffles of the muslin scalloped ; 
altogether there are seven ruffles on the front and 
sides, with only five across the back, and each 
ruffe is about a finger-length deep. Velvet or 
satin ribbon two inches wide is used for a throat 
bow, and also for a pointed girdle that is placed 
below—not on the waist line. This girdle 
fastened in its pointed front by a filigree clasp, 
or else by a rococo buckle of jewels on gilt, or a 
cluster of Rhine-stones in silver; it is then car- 
ried up a trifle higher on each side, and is point- 
ed behind, from whence droops a long-looped 
bow, or else it is merely pointed sharply in the 
back, and falls in a chain of long loops and ends 
on the left side amid the draperies. Porcelain 
blue, violet, dull Titian red, the light mushroom 
shades, salmon, and bright Spanish yellow are 
the colors used for these ribbons. 

Yoke waists are on percale and gingham dress- 
es imported from Paris, and their trimmings are 
scallops overcast with the prevailing color in the 
material, A white pereale with tiny sprays of 
the German corn-flower in its natural blue has a 
yoke basque, the yoke being made pointed in back 
and front, with its lower edges scalloped with 
blue; to this yoke is gathered a basque which is 
gathered again at the waist, and its sides are cut 
in short peplum points. The pointed girdle is 
of corn-flower blue satin ribbon. The collar is 
in Byron shape, and this, with the turned-back 
cuffs, is scalloped neatly. The skirt is nearly 
covered by three broad puffs and three pleated 
flounces of the material scalloped ; the short over- 
skirt is crossed in front with wrinkled fullness, 
and has its edge turned up in washer-woman 

fashion; there are scallops at the top of the turn- 
ed-up rev ers, Which is about an eighth of a yard 
deep. A blue gingham, with bars of the blue 
crossing to leave an inch of white between, has 
a square yoke, with blue scallops and dots on its 
lower edge. The drapery is long, and meets the 
scalloped ruffles across the foot ; the lower ruffle 
is supported by finely pleated gingham ruffles 
edged with lace, which are put there, not to be 
seen, but to give a full and fluffy appearance to 
the end of the skirt. 

Skirts of solid-colored Chambéry in the Titian 
red and old blue shades have an insertion and 

edge of the white worked antique lace, and are 
made to represent a full round skirt below a pep- 
lum polonaise. To make this there is first a 
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foundation skirt, and on this is gathered five 
straight breadths of the Chambéry, each a yard 
deep, after the wide insertion and lace are added. 
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The top of this deep flounce or part of a skirt is 
hidden by the lower part of the shirred polonaise, 
which has a velvet collar, vest, and cuffs of Titian 
red or blue, and insertion and lace like the skirt. 
Very dark grounds are seen on some of the new 
percales, with gay-colored disks for the pattern, 
and these are trimmed with full frills of écru 
embroidered lace. The polonaise of some such 
suits is shirred in yoke shape, then shirred again 
from the waist line down over the hips. Eeru fig- 
ured batistes in dots, blocks, and lace designs 
are similarly made, and trimmed with sapphire 
blue velvet ribbons, or with seal brown or dark 
red. Nankin—a thick buff cotton fabric—is made 
up with a vest of white or buff Marseilles, with 
coat, drapery, and pleated skirt somewhat in tai- 
lor styles. White piqué braid is also used for 
trimming the vest, over-skirt, and box- pleated 
skirt of nankin dresses. 


DETAILS OF NEW DRESSES. 

Surah skirts to wear under Marie Antoinette 
polonaises have the front and side breadths tucked 
to the waist with tucks two inches deep, while the 
back fullness is held in two large double box 
pleats that are not tucked, This is pretty in 
mushroom brown satin surah for the skirt, with 
an écru polonaise caught up on the sides with 
brown or red satin or velvet ribbons. Black 
surah skirts with lace polonaises are similarly 
made, and have red or black velvet ribbons. New 
short over-skirts with wrinkled apron front have 
the back made of two scarf-like breadths that 
are each caught up just below the belt to form a 
round puff or rosette, which the French call a 
chou, ov cabbage ; the ends drop thence low down 
on the skirt beneath. Plaid and striped velvet 
skirts will be worn with polonaises of various 
thin materials, and gay-colored bars on green, 
black, or brown velvet grounds are stylish for 
these skirts. High standing collars of dresses 
have a small throat bow of velvet ribbon just 
beneath them—not on the collar; these collars 
are now cut without a seam behind, and are very 
high. The sleeves of new dresses are only slight- 
ly bouffant at the armhole, but all are quite high 
on the shoulders, Some new basques are edged 
with a cord of passementerie in one color, or in 
two twisted together. The box-pleated fronts 
and sides of silk skirts are ornamented with sepa- 
rate large pieces of passementerie representing 
palms or flowers, and these are set on quite near 
the foot, or else in rows up the entire pleating. 
Velvet ribbon forms a Greek border on other 
skirts. The écru net and batiste skirts are pret- 
tily made up with lengthwise bands.of sapphire 
blue ribbon ending in a bow or rosette at the 
foot, and are worn with a washer-woman polo- 
naise of blue surah. The side points called 
peplums are found on many new basques and 
polonaises sloping away from a separate vest of 
velvet, lace, or piqué. The effect of an under- 
sleeve already mentioned is not confined to lace 
or net, but is made also of surah or other soft 
silk in a puff and wristband added to sleeves 
of the same color. Many basques are without 
postilion pleats, but have the three back seams 
left open below the waist line, and filled in with 
lace frills that are set underneath. Some new 
skirts have the pleats on the front very broad, 
often measuring a fourth of a yard in width. 
The newest flounce for finishing the foot of a 
plain skirt is bias, gathered, and about eight 
inches deep when finished. It has an inch-wide 
hem, and two tucks of the same width. It is 
gathered in two rows at the top, and the top is 
turned under to hide the seam by which it is 
sewed on, and thus dispenses with any heading. 
Finally it is tacked below to the skirt at intervals 
of eight or ten inches, forming curves like organ 
pleats, and the tucks are caught upward by this 
tacking. This flounce is handsome for victori- 
euse or other rich silks. 

SPRING JACKETS, WRAPS, ETC. 

Short jackets of gray, tan, dark red, or black 
lady’s cloth are to be worn with spring dresses. 
They are single-breasted, close-fitting, smooth 
over the tournure and hips, and of even length 
all around, or else they are shorter behind than 
in front. They may be quite plain, but have usu- 
ally a standing collar and small cuffs of velvet, 
or else they are braided all around in a very sim. 
ple pattern of curved or of diagonal lines, or they 
have many straight rows of braid. The fine 
French webbing like Jersey cloth is made up in 
this way for house basques, completed by two 
darts and short side bodies, and they are trimmed 
with braid of the same color, or else of gilt or 
silver. 

Pretty little mantles to wear with any dressy 
costume are shown in mushroom shades, in olive 
green, and sapphire, and are partly of cloth and 
partly of velvet; the velvet is usually in the mid- 
dle forms of the back and in the middle of the 
front. The shapes are very short behind, scarce- 
ly reaching to the waist line, and as clinging as 
a scarf, while the sides are high and full on the 
shoulders, and the fronts are ‘long and slender. 
A ribbon fastened on the back is tied underneath 
around the waist to hold them in shape, and the 
lining is of surah. Sometimes the cloth parts 
are nearly covered with India embroidery in dull 
colors, which is very effective when the mantle is 
olive green, and edged with chenille fringe of 
netted heading with ‘the sleek mouse-tail strands, 
each of which is tipped with a ball. Similar 
mantles in blue cloth and velvet are lined with 
shrimp pink surah, and decorated with ribbon 
embroidery. A copper red mantle has the velvet 
scarcely more than a deep collar or yoke, with 
longer strips down the front, while all the back 
and sides is a net-work of large jet beads in a 
very open pattern. Full ruffs of black French 
lace finish the neck of most of these garments. 

The novelty in black lace mantles is the full 
Moliére fronts tied with ribbons, and extending 
lower across the sides to form paniers and back 
drapery. Some of these have a shoulder cape of 








jetted net or of beaded grenadine, with the Mo- 
litre fronts made of a scarf of Escurial lace, be- 
ginning just under a velvet rolling collar, held at 
the waist by a velvet belt, and thence forming 
the panier effect. Ecru lace with gilt threads in 
it, and also black embroidered nets, are made up 
in the short scarf mantles, with or without high 
shoulders, and have a high standing velvet collar, 
from which falls straight down the front long 
ends of broad velvet ribbon at least six inches 
wide. The small French lace shoulder capes are 
very pretty when crossed in front from right to 
left, and fastened by long loops and ends of vel- 
vet ribbon. 

The newest long cloaks illustrate the present 
tendeney toward full dress skirts, as they are 
made of a closely fitted basque, to the edge of 
which is gathered a full straight skirt of several 
breadths of material. The waist fits like the 
old-fashioned polka basque, outlining the figure 
from the neck down over the hips, and is but- 
toned from the throat down. It is made without 
whalebones, but has darts and side forms, and it, 
with the skirt as well, is lined throughout with 
surah or with thin taffetas silk. There are three 
or four breadths of mohair or alpaca in the skirt, 
and this is simply shirred in two rows at the top, 
where it is sewed to the waist, is not trimmed, 
and meets without being buttoned or lapped; 
when the corners are thrown or blown back the 
lining is seen, of a pretty contrasting color; thus 
gray mohair, or alpaca, or pongee, is lined with 
green silk, and tan-colored cloaks have red or 
blue linings. This garment is worn over the 
dress, and is intended for walking, driving, trav- 
elling, ete. Other driving cloaks, with the high- 
shouldered sides doubled in front like a sleeve, 
are made of Cheviots in stripes of several dark 
colors, or of fine camel’s-hair cloths with im- 
pressed figures or embroidery upon them. Still 
others have the redingote back, or a shirred or 
pleated back, with the loose fronts tied in by 
waist ribbons of satin or of velvet. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Convey ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; Lorp & TayLtor; and Stern Brotuers. 





PERSONAL. 

On Good-Friday, April 11, the news flashed 
under the ocean across the electric wires that 
the veteran novelist CHARLES Reabe had just 
breathed his last at his home in London. He 
had long been an invalid, but the immediate 
se of his death was an acute attack of bron- 
chitis. He was one of the last remaining relics 
of the great age of DicKENS and THACKERAY, 
and in hiim literature loses one of its most in- 
trepid, vigorous, aud popular representatives, 
It is with melancholy feelings that we recall his 
presentiment that the story, ‘A Perilous Se- 
cret,” now in course of publication in the Ba- 
ZAR, might be his last, a fact that will lend added 
interest to every line.of this his closing work. 

—Mr. Francis Kapoux, whose second wife 
wus an aunt of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S, and 
who taught dancing to LONGFELLOW and Goy- 
ernor WASHBURN, among others, was a first lieu- 
tenant under Napo.eon L., and now lives in 
Portland, Maine, at the age of ninety-four. 

—The chair of mathematics is occupied at the 
High School, in Stockholm, Sweden, by a Rus- 
sian lady named KOWALEWSKA. 

—Miss Resecca GRaTz—whose brother, Ben- 
JAMIN GRATZ, recently died, the oldest member 
of the Philadelphia bar—was the original of 
Scort’s Rebecea in Ivanhoe, having been de- 
scribed to Scot? by WASHINGTON IRVING, whose 
friend she was. 

—Mr. SanGent, Mr. Harrison, Mr. DoNAno, 
Mr. Heaton, and Mr. Bacon are all American 
artists who are to have pictures in the next 
Paris Salon. 

—Miss Hunt, daughter of the late Russian 
Minister, is said to be engaged to marry a Rus- 
sian nobleman attached to the imperial house- 
hold. 

—Marwoop, the late hangman, once paid 
Dore fifty pounds to sketch him in the per- 
formance of his terrible duties. 

—Dr. Invin B. TENNEY, who is said to be the 
only American acquainted with El Mathdi, de- 
scribes him as six feet tall, and spare, with dark 
olive skin, coal black beard, and a piercing eye ; 
his bearing is severe, but he has a powerful sort 
of magnetism about him. 

—General TREVINO, the Mexican general who 
married General ORrD’s daugliter, has a dark 
complexion, with black goatee, and a spare face. 
He is about fifty years old, and has very pleasant 
manners, He has been travelling in Europe 
with a daughter by his first marriage. 

—A daughter of Owen Meredith is said to 
have exhibited the traditional talent of the Lyr- 
TONS by writing a thrilling ghost story. 

—Dr. Kocn’s theory as to the contagious 
character of consumption has received strong 
confirmation through the inquiry conducted by 
the British Medical Association. 

—Lord O’HAGAN contends that Tom Moore 
had as good right to his pension from the Lit- 
erary Fund as the Queen has to have her name 
on the Civil List. 

—On the occasion of her marriage with Oscar 
Wipe, Miss Luoyp is to wear a saffron-colored 
yown, that being the color of the wedding dress 
of the ancient Greek girl. 

—Madame Furscu-Mapr is the mother of a 
little maid of three years, with golden hair and 
black eyes. 

—Dvorak’s ‘‘Stabat Mater’ is said to be en- 
tirely different from any other that has ever been 
written. He is a Bohemian. 

—Scandal-mongers are now known as victims 
of the ‘* foot and mouth disease.”’ 

—In May Queen Victoria will have ruled one 
year longer than Queen ELIzaBeTu did. 

—The senior knight of the British navy, Sir 
GeorGe Rose Sarrorivs, is ninety-three years 
old. 

—There are now five of the children of Gen- 
eral Ropert E. Lee living—Custis, Fitzuvuen, 
ROBERT, MILDRED, and Mary. Custis has given 
nearly all of the one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars received from the government for the 
Arlington estate to his sisters. 

—Lieutenant Ray says that the Aleutian Isl- 
ands, lying as far west of San Francisco as Maine 
lies cust of it, und swept by the air from the 
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warm Asiatic current of the ocean, have a cli- 
mate like southern Ireland, and are "going to be 
very valuable for grazing. 

—Professor VincHow says that no case of 
trichinosis has yet been traced to American 
pork. 

—Mrs. VERRELL, of Quebec, Canada, was act- 
ually frightened to death, not long since, by twe 
dogs that rushed upon her without biting her. 

—A recent Boston widower, establishing com- 
munication with his deceased wife by means of 
ame edium, asked her if she was happy. ‘* Well, 

’ the fair ghost is reported to have replied, 
‘is very charming and lovely and all that 
, but of course, you know, it isn’t Boston.” 

“v IcTOR HvGo is to be offered the honor: iy 
presidency of a baby show to be held in Paris 
next July. 

—Parti thinks her San Francisco reception 
exceeds anything of the sort she ever had ex- 
cept in Russia, and that the toilettes and beauty 
of the feminine portion of her audience exceed 
those of New York, London, or Paris. 

—The ornithologists of England are disputing 
as to whetiier TENNYSON’S ‘‘sea-blue bird of 
March” means the kingfisher, the wheat-ear, or 
the titmouse. Perhaps it is important. 

—The wife of Judge Foorr, of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, died recently of blood-poisoning occasioned 
by the absorption of the coloring matter of a 
green veil through a scratch on the face. 

—EpmunNpb Yates, of the World, and Henry 
LaBoucuere, of Truth, quarrel fiercely on pa- 
per, and Ly i: lly are the best of friends. 

J. Linton is occupied with research- 
es at the im ish Museum in relation to a forth- 
coming work on the history of wood-engraving, 

—W1xom is the real name of the prima don- 
na who has lately taken Paris by storm under 
the pseudonym of Mile. Nevada, assumed in 
honor of her native State. 

—The late GeorGE BALL gave seventy thou- 

sand dollars to build a school in Galveston, Tex- 
as, and fifty thousand for a home for aged wo- 
men. 

—The first tapestry panel entirely worked in 
England was lately finished at the Royal Tapes- 
try Works, Windsor, in old arras style; it re pre- 
sented Balmoral Castle, and was bought by the 
Queen. 

—The movement in ParEament for cremation 
is headed by Sir Lyon Prayrarr and Sir Joun 
LUBBOCK. 

—Mrs. LEONOWENS says that when Fau Hr, 
the first Chinese artist, who lived three thou: 
sand four hundred years before Christ, became 
an old man, he was supposed to have been trans- 
formed into the colors blue, yellow, red, and 
green. 

—ELLen Terry is reported to have said that 
she found the handsomest girls in New York, 
and the loveliest in Baltimore. 

—In a letter of Bismarck (quoted in Dr. 
Buscu’s new book), written to his wife, he says 
he is homesick for *‘ the woods, the sea, the wil- 
derness, you, and the children, all mingled with 
sunsets and Beethoven.’ 

—The memory of WiLutAM Lewis HERNDON 
has been honored by a memorial window in St. 
John’s Church, Washington, placed there by his 
son-in-law, President ARTHUR. 

—The eldest son of EoMuUND YaTEs came to 
this — with Mr. Irving. 

—On an average, Mr. GEORGE W. CHILDs re- 
ceives two hundred begging letters daily. 

—Among the guests at the grand banquet 
given in honor of Law RENCE BARRETT the oth- 
er day in London were Satvint, Lord Lytron, 
CuHARLEs Dickens, Mr. ToOoLE, HENnY JAMES 
Oscarn Wipe, Lord GreviLuy, and Rey. 20B- 
ERT Laird Couuinr, D.D. 

—A knot of elderly gentlemen were once heard 
by Colonel HiGGInson lamenting over their bran- 
dy and water at a club-house that women would 
ruin their constitutions by drinking green tea. 

—The best whist-player in the United States 
is said to be JoHN SHERMAN. 

—The nephew of WasHincron Irvine, Mr. 

Sanpers IrvinG, who lately died in Washing- 
ton, and was buried at Sunnyside, married Miss 
JULIA G _—— the cousin and adopted sister 
of Mrs. WINTHROP. 
—Tom ph hide feels that, although he will 
not be able to visit his Rugby colony this year, 
he is well represented there by two sons, four 
neighbors, and lots of cousins. He intends to 
found a real Rugby School there, to draw in the 
sons of Englishmen who are buying Southern 
lands. 

—A pretty way of marking a guest’s place at 
dinner is by a floral alphabet. Letters of tin, 
deep enough to hold a little wet sand, in which 
the small blossoms can be set, are used; and if 
the flowers correspond with the initials of the 
guest's name, al] the prettier. 

—A bronze statue, the base of which will be 
a fountain, will be raised to the memory ot 
WATTEAU, the painter of fans, this year, at Va- 
lencicnnes. 

—Mr. James Russe._t Lowe. says that prob- 
ably the heaviest penalty now laid upon depart- 
ed greatness is a stutue. 
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—The two daughters of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury are among the students at Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


—The originator of the fund 
sufferers of the City of Glasgow Bank failure 
were relieved was the late James WuiTE, the 
Glasgow millionaire, who subscribed twenty-five 
thousand dollars, 

—HERBERT SPENCER is going to Australia on 
account of failing health. 

—The winner of the highest honors of the 
recent Cambridge University examination, for 
which no less than three thousand English girls 
competed, was Miss Beatrice Parsons, of Lon- 
don. 

—Senator FarLey’s health has been nearly 
ruined by the use of a poisonous dye on his hair 
and his Jong full beard. 

—Mr. APOLLONIS, the veteran city registrar of 
Boston, says that the largest number of marriage 
intentions are filed on Mondays, arrangements 
having been made on Sundays probably. 

_ Although sixty-two years old, the complete 
public recognition of GEorGE FULLER’s genius 
came but three years ago, and he was never made 
a full Academician. 

—WASHINGTON was childless; ADAms’s fa- 
vorite boy died by suicide; MONROE had no son; 
MADISON no child; VAN BuREN’s best son went 
to an asylum; PIERCE’s only child was killed on 
the railway; PoLK had no child; and JoHNson’s 
only son was self-destroyed. Meanwhile neither 
DISRAELI nor PALMERSTON had a son, and Na- 
POLEON III.’s boy died on a negro spear. 


by which the 
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Peony Design for Table Cover. 
HESE peonies are worked in yellow-pink 
shaded up to pure white, leaves in dull 
palish greens, no heavy colors being admitted ; 
but the work is solid, and all in crewels. The 
ground is a sort of mustard-colored serge, and 
the effect wonderfully novel and artistic, 








Laburnum Screen. 

FPXMIIS pretty screen is one of the choicest 

designs of the South Kensington Royal 
School of Art Needle-Work. The ground is 
dark green satin, and the laburnum clusters 
are in pale yellow silk, the leaves and stems 
being in soft gray-green silk, The petals are 
worked in satin stitch, the stitches lying in a 
different direction in each one, so that, although 





FLOWER-DE-LUCE BORDER. 
From tur Souru Kensinaton Royan 
Sonoot or Ant Nrevie-Work, 


the birds are blue in tone. 
The plants at the bottom of 
each panel are the aster, but- 
tercup, and wild rose. The 
aster is worked in very dark 
rich red; the buttercup and 
wild rose in yellow. 





Three Borders. 

 hgee sr pretty borders, 

. which are adapted to 
many purposes, both for dress 
and decoration, are peculiarly 
rich in their effect, the design 
being well balanced and the 
color properly distributed. 
The passion-flower, flower-de- 
luce, and tiger-lily form the 
basis of their conventionality, 
which is not carried to so ex- 
treme a degree as to render 
the flowers unrecognizable, 
and is yet sufficient to bring 
them within the proper deco- 
rative limits. They can be 
enlarged to any size, making 
them suitable for curtains or 
portiéres or door panels. They 
should always ian perpendic- 
ularly, as they are designed 
only to that end. The color- 
ing is natural, but not exag- 
geratedly so, the less striking 
shades being selected. Silks 
or crewels may be used, ac- 
cording to the size of the work 
and distance from which it is 
to be viewed, 





* INFANT BURIAL 
IN CHINA. 
By WONG CHIN FOO. 
tr E Chinamen of New York 


frequently express great 
surprise at the extraordinary 
attention given to the funer- 
als of infants by well-to-do 
and even poor families among 
the citizens here. They think 
these expenditures are alto- 
gether too extravagant for the 
age of the child. According 
to their way of thinking, these 
children had no right to die 
until they had at least tried 
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but one shade of silk is employed, the effect produced by 
the light catching the silk at different angles is that of 
exquisite delicate shading. 
Museum a Japanese garment worked in white silk on gray 
satin in precisely this way. 
and partly vivid red. 

enterprising American, 


There is in the Boston Art 


The stems are partly brown 


This hint imay be of help to some 
The grape-vine at the top right- 
hand corner of the screen is worked in olive and gray greens ; 
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to pay back a part of the gratitude they owed 
their parents—they are debtors and defaulters, 
Another excuse for not giving them a regular 
funeral is that the child’s soul being yet so 
young and weak it has not attained the requi- 
site strength to mount high enough to reach 
heaven, nor strong enough to endure much 
torturing elsewhere. Therefore children have 
not much soul, in the opinion of Chinamen, 
and to accord the dead bodies of such ingrates 
the honors of an adult dead is an unpardon- 
able sin. Even wealthy parents on the death 
of their darling are not allowed by public 
sentiment to inter its body with any degree of 
respectability or tenderness, A square, thin 
wooden box is hastily put together by members 
of the family, as it is a disgrace for an under- 
taker to keep infants’ coffins, and consequently 
none are sold, nor made for sale. The body of 
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| the child is not allowed under any circumstances to remain over- 
| night under the roof of its parents. There must be no funeral 
| and no mourners, A solitary man, hired either for one hun- 
| dred cash (equal to ten cents) or a full bowl of rice, with a 














spade in his hand and the box containing the dead child un- 
der his arm, quietly and secretly makes his way out of the 
house to the first vacant spot on the outskirts of the town, 
where he digs a hole deep enough to cover the box; or some- 
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times it is merely flung on the 
ground, and a spadeful or two 
of dirt is thrown on it, when it 
is left to the merey of the birds 
of the air and wild beasts of 
the mountains, leaving the par- 
ents no grave to decorate or to 
mark with a tombstone. In- 
deed, such decorations and eree- 
tions of monuments have been 
and are in China altogether one- 
sided affairs. 

The usual mode of burying 
dead children as prescribed by 
the common laws of China, is 
to roll the corpse in a bundle 
of millet straw or broom-corn 
stalks, as the case may be, ac- 
cording to the size of the body. 
When enveloped, the two ends 
are gathered together and tied 
with a small piece of white 
string, if any is to be had near 
by. The duties of the young 
to the aged, especially toward 
their parents, are so impera- 
tive throughout China that it 
is thought that if any son dies 
unmarried before his parents, 
even though he is thirty years 
old, his soul will not be admit- 
ted to the flowery land of Con- 
fucius (heaven). His body, 
therefore, must not be honored 
with the rites of a full-grown 
man, but an obscure corner in 
the family grave-vard is allot- 
ted as its resting-place, without 
the customary decorations be- 
fore its grave. 

It is quite different when a 
son is married and has a son; 
even though he is but thirteen 
years old (they marry young 
in China), his dead body is al- 
lowed all the rites and cere- 
monies of a full-grown man. 
It lies in state for three days 
and nights, during which time 
Joss-sticks and other incenses 
are burned, and musicians and 
priests come to direct his de- 
parting soul toward the seventh 
heaven, all at the expense of 
the family’s estates, under the 
fiction that they are done by 
order of the infant son or girl 
wife of the boy father. 
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AMATEUR HORSE-TRAINING. 
By T. H. M. 
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TO MOVE THE CROUP WITH HEEL AND WHIP (PIROUETTE 
RENVERSEE). 
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i) Iih'y, 


| AVING your horse light in hand and light on foot . Legs 
(that is to say,as we have before explained, with "oe = 

his face perpendicular, the bit held lightly, and his 

weight well supported on his hind-legs), tap him on the SS 





right flank with your whip or “ crop” till he moves the 
croup one step to the left. Your great difficulty will 
be to prevent him from moving his right fore-foot, 
which, by careful play of the bit, you must endeavor 
to keep fixed to the ground, while at each tap of the 
whip the other three feet move one step around it. 
When this lesson has been satisfactorily learned, pro- 
ceed to teach in like manner the movement of croup 
to the right, pivoting on the left fore-foot, substituting, 
however, for the tap of the whip a pressure with the 
left heel, applied as far behind the girth as possible. 

Should he not understand this pressure, interpret it 
to him with the whip. As long as there seems to be 
any mental effort required on his part, pause after 
each step to caress and praise him. Be careful to keep 
him calm while learning, or he may tread one foot 
upon the other, possibly inflicting a severe wound, and 
after dismounting inspect his feet carefully to make 
sure that this has not happened. 
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A SQUARE AND PROPER SEAT. ORDINARY PIROUETTE. ' 






LESSON XII. 
TO GUIDE “ BRIDLEWISE.” 


Up to this time your horse has been 
guided as in driving by a pull upon one 
side of the bit, that is to say, upon one 
corner of the mouth, and it is time now 
to substitute a simple pressure of the 
rein upon his neck. The chief difficulty 
to be encountered is in the fact that, as 
the rein is attached to the bit, the ten- 

\ sion of it against one side of the neck 
\ pulls the bit on that side, consequently 
conveying to the horse an impression 
exactly opposite to that intended. This 
must be overcome by patience, for this 
instruction can not be completed in a 
single lesson, but must be carried on 









simultaneously with other work for a week or more. 
It is given by carrying your hand over, whenever you 
turn, to the side toward which you wish to go, so that 
the reins will press against the neck. Thus, if you 
wish to turn to the left, draw on the left snaffle-rein, 
and as the horse answers to it, carry your hand to 
the left, so that the right reins press against the 
right side of the neck. This must be done with 
judgment, or the bit being pulled too hard on the 
right side by the tension of the rein on the neck will 
stop him in his turn, Of course you will seek as 
many occasions as possible for turning, choosing, in 
preference, places where your intention can not be 
vaisunderstood, as at a corner, for instance. There 
is no better spot than some old orchard, for the horse 
instantly takes the idea of going around a tree, and 
there will be more or less shade, and probably good 
turf. While he is learning this lesson do not distract 
his attention by other instruction, but as soon as he 
has mastered it, see that his head is always turned in 
the direction toward which he is to go, for it is a 
habit with horses, as awkward as it is common, to 
turn one way ead look the other. At the same time 
always lean in your saddle toward the centre of the 
curve you are describing, and at an angle increasing 
in proportion to your speed. 

Some English writers depreciate the above method 


/, of guiding the horse, preferring to use the bit ex- 


clusively, but it is almost universal in the United 
States, and its advantages for ordinary riders are 
numerous and evident. Indeed, Stonehenge, a well- 
known English authority, says that in “this way a 
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horse can be turned with a much greater degree 
of nicety and smoothness than by acting on the 
corner of his mouth.” 


LESSON XIII. 
THE TROT, 


Writers on the horse distinguish three kinds 
of trot, viz., the “ jog” trot, the “true” trot, and 
the “flving” or “American” trot. In the first 
the feet remain much longer on the ground than 
in the air, and lazy animals are naturally fond of 
it, while spirited horses sometimes drop into it 
from impatience of walking. It is, however, apt 
to be a.slovenly gait, which, though easy to the 
rider, should hardly be permitted. 

In the flying trot the horse leaps a considera- 
ble distance through the air at each stride—evi- 
dently a mode of progression unsuited for ladies, 
who must attain speed in trotting by quickening 
the step without undue lengthening of the stride. 
Your first care will be to prevent your horse from 
losing his “lightness,” as he will be inclined to 
do at every change of gait or increase of speed, 
and this, while often by no means easy, is yet a 
task to be thoroughly accomplished if you wish 
for comfort or style in the future. You will ob- 
serve in trotting, as in all other gaits, at each 
step a slight tug on the rein, called by some writ- 
ers the “appel,” and this you will ordinarily yield 
your hand to, so as to keep a steady feeling of 
the mouth. 

If, however, the horse begins to bear on the 
bit, hold your hand firmly, with the rein just so 
tight that at every step he will himself thrust his 
jaw against the curb, This will very likely bring 
him to his senses and restore his lightness; and 
if so, pat and praise him; but if not, tap him on 
the side with your whip, at the same time pulling 
on the curb fora second or two. If he does not 
yield to this, repeated two or three times, stop him 
short, and when, by the same method, you have 
got him to relax his grip of the bit and arch his 
neck, allow him to go on again. He will dislike 
excessively to be stopped and started in this way, 
and when he finds that he will not be permitted 
to go in any way but the right one he will give up 
the attempt. 

Do not try to sueceed by giving a long, steady 
pull, nor by using foree with the bit, as it will do 
no good, and may cause the tongue to be put over 
the bit—a very troublesome trick. Remember, 
in stopping, to lean back, and lay your whip, by a 
movement of the wrist, on the horse's back. 

You will next turn your attention to vour 
horse’s gait. As the trot is rarely so easy that 
a lady can sit down to it with comfort, it is ad- 
visable to rise in the stirrups. 

This is difficult and fatiguing if the stride is 
too long, and you will therefore prevent its ex- 
tending too much by giving a little tug on the 
rein just as each step is made, at the same time 
with the heel keeping up speed and animation. 

If your bitting has been thoroughly done, and 
your horse’s mouth is fine and sensitive, vou will 
probably find the snaffle best for trotting, and you 
will give a steady support with it. 

Keep the step quick, elastic, perfectly con- 
densed, and without any rolling of the shoulders. 

Should you happen to be mounted upon a 
horse which, from bad handling or his own faulty 
conformation, is disposed to “ bore,” or bear on 
his bit, ride on the curb, taking its reins in one 
hand, but in the other hand taking the snaffle, 
with the left rein drawn much tighter than the 
right. This will have an effect quite different 
from what one might expect, and will put a stop 
to this most fatiguing and annoying trick. 

This recipe is not found in Baucher’s book, but 
is said to have been given by him verbally to his 
pupils, and it is really “a trick worth knowing.” 
If it does not have the desired effect, however, 
when practiced with the left snafle-rein, try it 
with the right, as the mouth, for instance, from 
the effect of double harness, may not be equally 
sensitive on both sides. 

If you observe that the step of one foot is 
shorter than that of the other, making the horse 
appear lame, you may be almost sure you have 
fallen into the too common feminine practice of 
bearing too much of your weight on one side, 
An even balance in the saddle is of capital im- 
portance, and a rough-and-ready test is to ob- 
serve whether the buttons of your habit are in 
the same plane as the horse’s backbone, and 
your shoulders nearly equidistant from his ears— 
points of which you can judge as well as any one. 

In the matter of the horse’s gait you must be 
equally exacting, not resting so long as vou can 
perceive the slightest irregularity or difference 
between the strides. It is desirable to cultivate 
such a sensitiveness to all the horse’s movements 
as will enable vou to know where his feet are at 
all times without looking, and the first step to- 
ward this is to learn to “sit close to the saddle.” 
This firm and easy seat, coveted by every rider, 
is attained by some with much greater difficulty 
than by others. Many riders will bump about on 
their saddles for thousands of miles without be- 
ing “shaken into their seat,” because they nei- 
ther abandon themselves to the instinet which 
correctly guides a child, nor, on the other hand, 
seek out and remove the cause in the muscular 
contractions of the body and limbs. 

A loose sack of grain set upright on horseback 
does not jump up and down, and while it is not 
desirable to be quite so inert as a bag of grain, 
yet a lesson may be learned from it, which is 
that the lower part of the person, from the hips 
to the knees, should be kept firmly and steadily, 
though not stiffly, in place, while the waist, with 
the back bent slightly inward, should be as flex- 
ible as possible, and the whole upper part of the 
person pliant and supple, so as to vield with a 
certain nonchalance to every movement. 

Nervous riders, like nervous horses, are those 
in whom involuntary muscular contractions per- 
sist the most obstinately. 

As both strides are equal when tke trot is true, 














it seems nonsense to talk, as some writers do, 
about the “leading foot” in trotting; and except 
that few horses are so perfectly symmetrical that 
both strides are equally elastic, there should be 
no difference to a man on which one he “rises,” 
and he will therefore spare the foot which, for 
any cause, he may suppose to be the weaker. A 
lady will without effort find the stride best suited 
to her. 

Horses are often trained in the West to trot 
when the rider touches the back of their neck, 
and to single-foot or pace when he makes play 
gently with the curb bit. These signals are in- 
judicious, because in harness a slight movement 
of the bit sets the horse so trained to single-foot- 
ing, and there is no way to communicate to him 
your wish that he should trot. It is better, there- 
fore, to give the signal to trot by taking a firm 
hold of the snaffle, and laying your whip gently 
on his hind-quarter while you incite to speed 
with your heel. 

After dismounting, observe whether your horse 
has interfered—that is, knocked one or more of 
his fetlock joints with his hoofs; should the skin 
be knocked off, apply some healing ointment; and 
if the joint swells, bathe with water as hot as the 
hand will bear, This is the best remedy for all 
ordinary bruises and sprains. 





LESSON XIV. 
THE GALLOP, HAND-GALLOP, AND CANTER. 


Turse are treated of by some writers as distinct, 
the canter being called “ purely artificial” ; but it 
will be convenient and sufficientiy accurate for our 
purpose to take them up together and to consider 
the canter as what it in fact is—an improved, and 
notan “artificial” gait. Horses undoubtedly often 
canter in a rude way without being taught, as may 
be seen often in the field, and not seldom in har- 
ness, and you will probably have little trouble in 
getting your horse to do the same. It is this 
natural canter which is called by country people 
the “lope.” It is of importance, however, that 
your horse should not change his gait without 
orders, no matter how hard-pressed, this being 
especially true if he is to be driven as well as 
ridden. The signal to canter should, therefore, be 
such as can be given only from the saddle. It is 
well not to use the whip for the purpose, but to try 
by raising the bridle to lift the forehand, while 
stimulating at the same time with the heel. 
Should he persist in trotting, do not get vexed or 
discouraged, for he is only resisting temptation 
to do what he has expressly been taught not to 
do; but continue your incitements, raising the 
bridle-hand firmly at every stride till you have 
got him fairly off his feet into a gallop, when 
you will soothe his nerves by patting and prais- 
ing him, and gradually calm him down into a 
canter, lifting your hand at every stride to pre- 
vent his relapsing into a trot. When he will 
canter promptly at the signal, you will get him 
light in hand before giving it; then make him 
start without thrusting out his nose, and keep 
him light by the means already detailed in the 
lesson on the trot. Next you will bring his 
haunches forward under him, which is the great 
point, and increase the brilliancy of his action 
by stimulating him with heel and whip, while at 
each step you restrain him by a gentle pull, so 
that he will not spring forward so far as he in- 
tended. Persevere until he will canter as slowly 
as he would walk. Your best guide will be to 
observe the action of some well-trained and well- 
ridden horse, and to endeavor to obtain the same 
in yours, 

To change the leading foot in eantering is, how- 
ever, a more difficult matter, and we will postpone 
the consideration of it until his education is a lit- 
tle farther advanced. In the mean time you will 
avoid turning a sharp corner at a canter. 

The hand-gallop is simply a moderate gallop 
in which the ear observes three beats, 








as in the canter, but swifter; while in the ex- 
tended gallop it hears but two, 





though given with a sort of rattle, which shows 
that neither the fore nor the hind feet strike the 
ground exactly together as they do in leaping. 
Keep to the left, as the law directs, is an admo- 
nition on bridges and other thoroughfares jn 
England which has often excited the surprise of 
Americans, very likely eliciting some such com- 
ment as “ How stupid!” “ How perfectly ridieu- 
lous!” Yet for many centuries it was really the 
only safe way to turn, whether on foot or on 
horseback, and as all our fashions of riding and 
driving are based upon it, it is hard to see why 
the custom should have changed in this country. 
In the olden time, when people went about prin- 
cipally on horseback, when roads were lonely and 
foot-pads plenty, it would have been “ perfectly 
ridiculous” for a man to turn to the right and 
expose his defenseless bridle-arm to a blow from 
a bludgeon or slash from a hanger. Much more 
would it have been so had he had a lady under his 
care, who would thus be left in the very front of 
danger, whether it might be of robbery from 
highwaymen, of insult from roistering riders, or 
of simple injury from passing vehicles. At the 
present day and in this country the danger last 
mentioned is the only one really to be feared, and 
it is so considerable that the question is often 
raised whether a lady be not safer at the right 
of her cavalier; but the still greater danger in 
this case of her being crushed between the horses 
in case of either one springing suddenly toward 
the other has caused it thus far to be decided in 
the negative. There is also always a possibility, 
slight, doubtless, of a lady’s getting kicked or 
bitten when on the right; and it would be dif- 
ficult for her companion, without risk to her limbs, 











to seize her horse by the head should he become 
refractory. In case of its becoming absolutely 
necessary to take a terrified or exhausted rider 
off of an unmanageable horse, there would prob- 
ably be time for her escort to cross behind her 
and place himself at her left hand. 

Now that we are on the subject, we may give 
a word of caution as to some other dangers of 
the road. Among those to the rider the most 
common is shying ; but vigilance—and perpetual 
vigilance will be necessary—will reduce this to 
the rank of simple annoyance. Get vour horse 
past the alarming object somehow, even if he has 
to be led; get him up to it if you can, and then 
pat and praise him; never let him hurry off 
after passing it; never whip him afterward. 

Rearing is less common than shving, but more 
dangerous from the risk of pulling the horse over 
backward. To rear he must, of course, spring 
up with the fore-legs, and if his intention can be 
divined in time it may, perhaps, be frustrated by 
a smart stroke down the shoulder; but an active 
animal is usually up before his rider has had 
time to think, and the question is how to come 
safe down again. To this end, on no account 
pull on the bit, but, without letting go the rein, 
grasp a thick lock of the mane and hold your- 
self with it as close to the neck as possible, which 
will throw your weight in the best place, and pre- 
pare you to leap down should it be necessary. If 
you have kept perfectly calm, so that the horse 
has not suspected that you were frightened, he 
will doubtless come down on his feet, and very 
likely may not rear again. If, however, you feel 
his hind-legs sink under him, jump down in- 
stantly to avoid getting caught under the saddle. 

Kicking is more likely than rearing to unseat 
the rider when coming unexpectedly. If you with- 
stand the first assault, however, get the horse’s 
head up by an energetic use of the bit, and look 
out that he does not get it down again. It is 
needless to say that should either of the last two 
tricks become a habit, it will make the horse 
quite unfit for a lady’s use. 

If your horse is restless and disposed to jump, 
or perhaps run, when horses or vehicles rapidly 
approach him from behind, occupy his attention 
by moving the bit a little from side to side in his 
mouth. 

Running away is undoubtedly serious business, 
but all authorities agree that the safest plan is to 
let the horse run if there is room, and that the 
best lesson for him is to make him continue run- 
ning after he wishes to stop. A steady pull on 
the bit is quite useless, and so is any cry of 
“Whoa! Whoa!” at first. But after a little the 
bit should be vigorously sawed, so as to sway the 
head from side to side if possible and thus con- 
fuse him, while you speak to him in a command- 
ing tone. 

The dangers to the horse upon the road, how- 
ever, are greater and more numerous than to 
yourself, but they may almost all be averted by 
care and watchfulness on your part. Beware of 
a fast pace on hard macadam; beware of loose 
stones, which may bruise the frog or cause a te- 
dious sprain; beware of food, water—above all, of 
currents of air when he is warm. 


LESSON XV. 
THE PIROUETTE.—DEUX PISTES.—PASSAGE. 


In the pirouette ordinaire of the French manége 
the horse turns upon one of his hind-legs, walk- 
ing on the other three around it, just as in the 
pirouette venversée of Lesson XI. he turned upon 
one of the fore-legs, around which he walked 
upon the other three ; and now, as then, the chief 
difficulty is to keep him from moving the leg 
which is to serve as a pivot. The means for ac- 
complishing this you have already acquired ; anda 
pressure of the heel on the one side, or of the whip 
on the other, will prevent an intended movement 
of the croup, while by the rein against the neck 
you move the forehand to the one side or to the 
other. In wheeling to the left it is the left hind- 
foot, and to the right the right hind-foot, which 
serves as a pivot. If your horse is stiff and 
clumsy in this exercise, it will probably be be- 
cause you have not got him together with his 
hind-legs well under him; but at best vou will 
probably find him less supple on one side than 
the other. Begin by moving the forehand but 
one step at a time, keeping your horse calm, so 
that he may not wound one foot with the other, 
holding your own person motionless, and gradu- 
ally accustoming him to slight and delicate effects 
of hand, heel, and whip, so that he may to a by- 
stander appear to move of his own volition. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SERPENT. 


N ONCKTON slipped away at the dawn, and 
Bi was off to Derby to prepare first-rate dis- 
guises, 

At Derby, going through the local papers, he 
found lodgings offered at a farm-house to inva- 
lids, fresh milk and eggs, home-made bread, ete. 
The place was within a few miles of Clifford 
Hall. Monckton thought this would suit him 
much better than being too near. When his dis- 
guises were ready, he hired a horse and dog-cart 
by the month, and paid a deposit, and drove to 
the place in question. He put some shadow un- 
der his eyes to look more like an invalid. He 
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had got used to his own cadaverous tint, so that 
seemed insufficient. 

The farmer’s wife looked at him, and hesitated. 

“Well, sir,” said she, with a faint blush, “ we 
takes ’em in to cure, not to—” 

“Not to bury,” said Monekton. 
be alarmed. I have got no time to die; I’m too 
busy. Why, I have been much worse than this. 
I am convalescent now.” 

“Ye don’t say so, sir!” said she. “ Well, I see 
your heart is good” (the first time he had ever 
been told that), “‘and so I’ve a mind to risk it.” 

Then she quickly clapped on ten shillings a 
week more for color, and he was installed. He 
washed his face, and then the woman conceived 
hopes of him, and expressed them in rustie fash- 





“Don’t vou 


ion. ‘ Well,” said she, bluntly, “dirt is a dis. 
guise. Now I look at you, you have got more 


mischief to do in the world vet, I do believe.” 

‘A deal more, I hope,” said he. 

It now occurred to him, all of a sudden, that 
really he was not in good health, and that he had 
difficulties before him which required calm nerves, 
and that nerves are affected by the stomach. So, 
not to throw a chance away, he had the sense and 
the resolution to devote a few days to health and 
unwholesome meditation. 

This is a discordant world: even vices will not 
always pull the same way. Here was a sinister 
villain distracted between avarice and revenge, 
and sore puzzled which way to turn. Of course 
he could expose the real parentage of Mary Bart- 
ley, and put both Bartley and Hope to shame, 
and then the Cliffords would make Bartley dis- 
gorge the £20,000. But he, Monckton, would not 
make a shilling by that, and it would be a weak 
revenge on Bartley, who could now spare £20,000, 
and no revenge at all on Hope, for Hope was now 
well-to-do, and would most likely be glad to get 
his daughter back. Then, on the other hand, he 
could easily frighten Bartley into giving him 
£5000 to keep dark, but in that case he must 
forego his vengeance on Hope. 

This difficulty had tormented Monckton all 
along; but now Mrs. Dawson had revealed anoth- 
er obstacle. Young Clifford and Mary in love 
with each other. What Mrs. Easton saw as a 
friend, with her good mother-wit, this man saw in 
a moment as an enemy, viz., that this new combi- 
nation dwarfed the £20,000 altogether. Monck- 
ton had no idea .hat his unknown antagonist 
Nurse Easton had married the pair, but the very 
attachment, as the chatter-box of the Dun Cow 
described it, was a bitter pill to him. “ Who 
could have foreseen this ?” said he. “It’s devil- 
ish.” We did not ourselves intend our readers 
to feel it so, or we would not have spent so much 
time over it. But as regards that one adjective, 
Mr. Monckton is a better authority than we are. 
He had a document with him that, skillfully used, 
might make mischief for a time between these 
lovers. But he foresaw there could be no per- 
manent result without the personal assistance 
of Mrs. Braham. That he could have command- 
ed fourteen years ago, but now he felt how diffi- 
cult it would be. He would have to threaten and 
torment her almost to madness before she would 
come down to Derbyshire and declare that this 
Walter Clifford was the Walter Clifford of the 
certificate, and that she was his discarded wife. 
But Monckton was none the less resolved she 
should come if necessary. Leaving him varius 
distractum viliis, and weighing every scheme, with 
its pros and cons, and, like a panther crouching 
and watching before he would make his first 
spring, we will now bring our other characters 
up to the same point, and that will not take us 
long, for during the months we have skipped 
there were not many events, and Mrs. Dawson 
has told the readers some of them, and the rest 
were only detached incidents. 

The most important in our opinion were: 

1, That Colonel Clifford resumed his determi- 
nation to marry Julia Clifford to Walter, and 
pooh-poohed Fitzroy entirely, declaring him to be 
five feet nothing, and therefore far below the 
military standard. 

2. That Hope rented a cottage of Walter about 
three hundred yards from the mine, and not upon 
the land that was leased to Bartley; that there 
was a long detached building hard by, which 
Walter divided for him, and turned into an office 
with a large window close to the ground, and a 
workshop with a doorway and an aperture for a 
window, but no window nor door. 

3. That Hope got more and more uneasy about 
the £20,000, and observed to Bartley that they 
must be robbing somebody of it without the ex- 
cuse they once had. He, for his part, would work 
to disgorge his share. Bartley replied that the 
money would have gone to a convent if he had 
not saved it from so vile a fate. This said the 
astute Bartley because one day Hope, who had 
his opinions on everything, inveighed against a 
convent, and said no private prisons ought to ex- 
ist in a free country. So Bartley’s ingenious 
statement stunned Hope for a minute, but did 
not satisfy his conscience. 

4. Hope went to London for a week, and Mary 
spent four days with her husband at a hotel near 
the lake; but not the one held by Mrs. Easton’s 
sister. This change was by advice of Mrs. East- 
on. On this occasion Mary played the woman. 
She requested Walter to get her some orange 
blossoms, and she borrowed a diamond bracelet 
of Julia, and sat down to dinner with her hus- 
band in evening dress, and dazzled him with her 
lovely arms and bust, and her diamond bracelet 
and eyes that outshone it. She seemed ever so 
much larger as well as lovelier, and Walter gazed 
at her with a sort of loving awe, and she smiled 
archly at him, and it was the first time she had 
really enjoyed her own beauty, or even troubled 
her head much about it. They condensed a honey- 
moon into these four davs, and came home com- 








pensated for their patience, and more devoted 
than ever. But whilst they were away Colonel 
Clifford fired his attorney at Mr. Bartley, and 
when Mary came home, Bartley, who had lately 
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connived at the love affair, told Mary this, and 
forbade her strictly to hold any more intercourse 
with Walter Clifford. 

This was the state of things when “the hare 
with many friends,” and only one enemy, return- 
ed to his cottage late in the afternoon. But be- 
fore night everybody knew he had come home, 
and next morning they were ali at him in due 
order. No sooner was he seated in his work- 
shop, studying the lines of a new machine he was 
trying to invent, than he was startled from in- 
tense thought into the attitude of Hogarth’s en- 
raged musician by cries of ‘‘ Mr. Hope! Mr. Hope! 
Mr. Hope!” and there was a little lot of eager 
applicants. First a gypsy boy with long black 
curls and continuous genuflections, and a fiddle, 
and doleful complaints that he could not play 
it, and that it was the fiddlo’s fault. 

“Well, it is for once,” said Hope. ‘ Why, 
you little duffer, don’t you see the bridge is too 
low ?” 

He slackened the string, removed the bridge, 
fitted on a higher one, tuned it, and handed it 
over. 

“There,” said he, “play us one of the tunes 
of Egypt. ‘The Rogue’s March,’ eh? and miz- 
zle.” 

The supple Oriental grinned and made obei- 
sances, pretended not to know “The Rogue’s 
March” (to the hen-house), and went off playing 
“Johnny Comes Marching Home.” (Bridewell 
to wit. 

Then did Miss Clifford’s French maid trip for- 
ward smirking with a parasol to mend: Désolée 
de vous déranger, Monsieur Hoppe, mais notre 
demoiselle est au désespoir: oh, ces parasols An- 
glais ! 

“ « Connu,” said Hope, “voyons ed :” and in a 
minute repaired the article, and the girl spread 


it, and went off wriggling and mincing with it, 
so that there was a pronounced horse-laugh at 


her minauderies. 

Then advanced a rough young English nurse 
out of a farm-house with a child that could just 
toddle. She had left an enormous doll with 
Hope for repairs, and the child had given her no 
peace for the last week. Luckily the doll was 
repaired, and handed over. The mite, in whose 
little bosom maternal feelings had been excited, 
insisted on carrying her child. The consequence 
was that at about the third step they rolled over 
one another, and to spectators at a little distance 
it was hard to say which was the parent and 
which the offspring. Them the strapping lass 
in charge seized roughly, and at the risk of dis- 
locating their little limbs, tossed into the air and 
caught, one on each of her own robust arms, and 
carried them off stupidly irritated—for want of a 
grain of humor—at the good-natured laugh this 
caused, and looking as if she would like to knock 
their little heads together. 

Under cover of this an old man in a broad hat, 
and seemingly infirm, crept slowly by and looked 
keenly at Hope, but made no application. Only 
while taking stock of Hope his eyes flashed 
wickedly, and much too brightly for so old a man 
as he appeared. He did not go far: he got be- 
hind a tree, and watched the premises. Then a 
genuine old man and feeble came and brougiit 
Hope his clock to mend. Hope wound it up, and 
it went to perfection. The old man had been a 
stout fellow when Hope was a boy, but now he 
was weak, especially in the upper story. Hope 
saw at once that the young folk had sent him 
there for a joke, and he did not approve it. 

“Gaffer,” said he, “this will want repairing 
every eight days; but don’t you come here any 
more; Vl call on you every week, and repair it 
for auld lang syne.” 

Whilst he toddled away, and Hope retired be- 
hind his lathe to study his model in peace, Monck- 
ton raged at the sight of him and his popularity. 

“Ay,” said he, “you are a genius. You can 
model a steam-engine or mend a doll, and you 
outwitted me, and gave me fourteen years. But 
you will find me as ingenious as you at one thing, 
and that’s revenge.” 

And now a higher class of visitors began to 
find their way to the general favorite. The first 
was a fair young lady of surpassing beauty. She 
strolled pensively down the green turf, cast a 
hasty glance in at the work-shop, and not seeing 
Hope, concluded he was a little tired after his 
journey, and had not yet arrived. She strolled 
slowly down then, and seated herself in a large 
garden chair, stuffed, that Hope had imade, and 
placed there for Colonel Clifford. That worthy 
frequented the spot because he had done so for 
years, and because it was a sweet turfy slope; 
and there was a wonderful beech-tree his father 
had made him plant when he was five years old. 
It had a gigantic silvery stem, and those giant 
branches which die crippled in a beech wood but 
really belong to the isolated tree, as one Virgil 
discovered before we were born. Mary Bartley 
then lowered her parasol, and settled into the 
Colonel's chair under the shade patule fagi—of 
the wide-spreading beech-tree. 

She sat down and sighed. Monckton eyed her 
from his lurking-place, and made a shrewd guess 
who she was, but resolved to know. 

Presently Hope caught a glimpse of her, and 
came forward and leaned out of the window to 
enjoy the sight of her. He could do that unob- 
served, for he was a long way behind her at a 
sharp angle. 

He was still a widower and this his only child, 
and lovely as an angel; and he had seen her 
grow into ripe loveliness from a sick girl. He 
had sinned for her and saved her; he had saved 
her again from a more terrible death. He doted 
on her, and it was always a special joy to him 
when he could gloat on her unseen. Then he 
had no need to make up an artificial face and 
hide his adoration from her. 

But soon a cloud came over his face and his 
paternal heart. He knew she had a !over; and 
she looked like a girl who was waiting pensively 
for him. She had not come there for him whom 











she knew only as her devoted friend. At this 
thought the poor father sighed. 

Mary’s quick senses caught that, and she turn- 
ed her head, and her sweet face beamed. 

“You are there, after all, Mr. Hope.” 

Hope was delighted. Why, it was him she 
had come to see, after all. He came down to her 
directly, radiant, and then put on a stiff manner 
he often had to wear, out of fidelity to Bartley, 
who did not deserve it. 

“This is early for you to be out, Miss Bartley.” 

“Of course it is,” said she. ‘“ But I know it is 
the time of day when you are kind to anybody 
that comes, and mend all their rubbish for them, 
and I could kill them for their impudence in 
wasting your time so. And I am as bad as the 
rest. For here I am wasting your time in my 
turn. Yes, dear Mr. Hope, you are so kind to 
everybody and mend their things, I want you 
to be kind to me and mend—my prospects for 
me.” 

Hope’s impulse was to gather into his arms 
and devour with kisses this sweet specimen of 
womanly tenderness, frank inconsistency, na- 
iveté, and archness. 

As he could not do that, he made himself extra 
stiff. 

“Your prospects, Miss Bartley! Why, they 
are brilliant. Heiress to all the growing wealth 
and power around you.” 

“ Wealth and power !” said the girl. ‘“‘ What is 
the use of them, if our hearts are to be broken ? 
Oh, Mr. Hope, papa is so unkind. He has for- 
bidden metospeak to him.” Then, gravely, “That 
command comes too late.” 

“T fear it does,” said Hope. 
suspected something.” 

“Suspected?” said Mary, turning 
“What?” 

“That you and Walter Clifford—” 

“Yes,” said Mary, trembling inwardly, but com- 
manding her face. 

“ Are—engaged.” 

Mary drew a long breath. ‘“ What makes you 
think so 2” said she, looking down. 

“ Well, there is a certain familiarity—no, that 
is too strong a word; but there is more ease be- 
tween you than there was. Ever since I came 
back from Belgium I have seen that the prelimi- 
naries of courtship were over, and you two looked 
on yourselves as one.” 

“Mr. Hope,” said this good, arch girl, and left 
off panting, “you are a terrible man. Papa is 
eyes and no eyes. You frighten me; but not 
very much, for you would not watch me so closely 
if vou did not love me—a little.” 

“Not a little, Miss Bartley.” 

“Mary, please.” 

“Mary. Ihave seen you a sickly child; Ihave 
been anxious—who would not? Ihave seen you 
grow in health and strength, and every virtue.” 

“And seen me tumble into the water and 
frighten you out of your senses, and there’s no- 
thing one loves like a downright pest, especially 
if she loves us; and I do love you, Mr. Hope, dear- 
ly, dearly, and I promise to be a pest to you all 
your dats. Ah, here he comes at last.” She 
made two eager steps to meet him, then she said, 
“Oh! I forgot,” and came back again and looked 
prodigiously demure and innocent. 

Walter came on with his usual rush, crying, 
“Mary, how. good of you!” 

Mary put her fingers in her ears. “No, no, 
no; we are forbidden to communicate.” Then, 
imitating a stiff man of business—for she was a 

sapital mimic when she chose—‘‘ any communi- 
‘ation you may wish to honor me with must be 
addressed to this gentleman, Mr. Hope; he will 
convey it to me, and it shall meet with all the at- 
tention it deserves.” 

Walter laughed, and said, “ That’s ingenious.” 

“ Of course it is ingenuous,” said Mary, subtly. 
“Thav’s my character to a fault.” 


“T have long 


pale. 


(T0 BE CONTINUED. } 





THE ISLAND OF ELEPHANTINE. 
See illustration on page 284. 


THE island of Elephantine, about a mile in 

length, divides the Nile into two channels 
opposite the town of Assouan. It is a lovely 
island, rugged and lofty toward the south, low 
and fertile toward the north, and it lies like an 
emerald between the Libyan and Arabian deserts, 
smooth amber slopes of sand on one side, cliffs 
of rugged granite on the other. At Assouan 
the traveller who is ascending the Nile makes 
his preparations for passing the series of rapids 
which is called the First Cataract, and Elephan- 
tine is the first outpost of Nubia. Thick palm 
groves and patches of carefully tilled castor-oil 
plants, cotton and lentils, make the heart of the 
island green and shady. The western shore is 
wooded to the water’s edge, and affords a shelter 
from the hottest noonday sun. The first view of 
Assouan is highly picturesque; the town lies on 
the rising ground to the left, and in advance a 
picturesque ruin stretches into the water with a 
series of arches, which are sometimes called Ro- 
man. Above the town granite rocks tower up, 
crowned with ruins, and the view is bounded by 
the island on the right, with its verdant palm- 
trees, and ruined walls, once the substructures of 
temples on the quay. On all sides rocks and 
bowlders of dark granite start out from the river 
in fantastic forms, and seem to form a gate of 
rock in front of the harbor. The island was the 
farthest limit of Roman power in Egypt, but had 
contained an ancient city which was the capital 
of all Egypt under the Pharaohs of the Sixth 
Dynasty. A forlorn-looking statue of Menephthah, 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus, alone remains to 
mark its site. At Assouan the voyager is placed 
in charge of the Sheik of the Cataract, who 
alone possesses the key to the labyrinth of rocks 
that stud the treacherous rapids. The name Ele- 
phantine has been given to the island most prob- 




















ably because the great mart for ivory was estab- 
lished at this point, where the Nubian elephant 
hunters first met the trader of the civilized re- 
gions of the North. 





. PLANTS FOR VASES. 


HAT shall we put in our vases? is a ques- 

tion which no longer troubles us, for if 
there is one thing more than another about which 
we have bought knowledge by experience, it is 
the selection of plants for vases. 

When, two years ago, we first decided to buy 
some vases, we intended to get two only—one 
very large vase, which was to be placed in the 
most conspicuous place on the lawn, where it 
would show its attractions of flower and foliage 
to the best advantage, and greet the eye of each 
visitor on his first approach, and a smaller one, 
which was to grace a more retired situation—but 
when we came to make a selection we found it 
difficult to decide. One vase had this attraction, 
another an equally endearing but totally different 
charm; that vase we must have because it had 
such a graceful standard, this one because it had 
such high and graceful arms; and so on, until we 
had taken five, not one of which we could relin- 
quish ; and we returned home with light hearts 
and a lighter purse. 

Those five vases proved veritable white ele- 
phants on our hands that first year. We made 
out our list of plants without a thought of fail- 
ure, for our very ignorance saved us from unplea- 
sant anticipations. We selected the very choicest 
plants, for we intended our vases to be models of 
elegance and beauty, and we had some kind of 
an indistinct, half-formed idea in our minds that 
they were to be a sort of exponent of our indi- 
viduality and taste. Perhaps they were. 

As soon as the weather would permit, the plants 
were put out in the vases, and, according to our 
hopes and plans, should have soon filled them 
with masses of flowers and foliage. But they did 
not. We covered them if the sun seemed too 
hot, and watered them daily, but, for all our care, 
our plants proved a failure, which we did not 
know how to remedy. The plants which had 
filled our mind with visions of beauty when we 
read in the catalogue of the glories that ‘would 
cover them in their perfection rewarded our care 
by dwindling away in a most heart-breaking and 
unaccountable manner. 

The Clerodendron balfourii, which was to have 
been “a climber of great beauty,” with clusters 
of flowers “upward of six inches in width,” ut- 
terly refused to do anything at all in the way of 
mounting the spreading arms which rose a foot 
or more about the top of one vase, but insisted on 
waving around in a sorry, disconsolate, and very 
exasperating way. Our heliotropes turned yel- 
low in the most peculiar manner, and our rex be- 
gonias, of which we had procured a number, be- 
cause we felt so confident that their large, richly 
marked leaves would make a lovely show of color, 
never sported two full-grown leaves at the same 
time. And so it was with almost every plant— 
they withered, wilted, and died, in a variety of 
ways, but surely. 

A strong suspicion of what the trouble was be- 
gan at last to dawn on us. Our ferns seemed to 
point their stiff, dried stems at us in contempt 
because we did not know better than to put them 
where they must endure uninterrupted sunshine, 
when they should have changed places with the 
geraniums, which were only bunches of green 
leaves because they were in the shade, for gera- 
niums are regular salamanders, and love to bask 
all day long in the hot sun, while ferns care for 
only a few stray beams. We found that no wa- 
ter must touch the leaves of the rex begonia just 
in time to save one root, which we removed to a 
pot for house culture. 

It was the first of August when we made our in- 
teresting discoveries—quite too late, we thought, 
to have our vases make a very handsome show 
that year; but we determined to mend matters as 
far as we could. A little study and some care- 
fully put questions at the florist’s gave us some 
new ideas, 

We pulled up the dead mementos of our folly, 
transplanted such as still had some life in them, 
and filled up the vacancies from the flower beds, 
using even such common flowers as petunias and 
blue pansies; and although verbenas and Phlox 
drummondii are not considered particularly fitted 
for vases, we added them, and, much to our sur- 
prise, our vases did become objects of real beauty. 

Although in our first anxiety to have our choice 
plants grow we would willingly have held an um- 
brella over them, and fanned them with our most 
breezy fan, if that would have revived them, still, 
as a general thing, one does not care to devote 
one’s summer leisure to training flowers ; so thuse 
plants which can take care of themselves to a 
considerable extent are decidedly *he most desir- 
able. 

In each vase there should be plants to trail 
over the edge, plants to vine over the arms or 
handles, if there are any, and plants to grow 
erect, and make a good display of flower and 
foliage in the centre. The situation of the vase 
must be taken into consideration when the plants 
to fill it are selected. If it stands in the shade, 
plants which flourish only in the sunshine must 
not be used; or if it gets the sun during the heat 
of the day. delicate plants must be avoided. 

The following are good trailing plants for 
edging vases: Athonna crassifolia, German ivy, 
Kenilworth ivy, Jpomea grandiflora marmorata, 
and the pretty nolana. All the above will hang 
down over the edge of the vase from one to three 
feet, and the first three will stand almost any 
amount of sunshine. Sweet alyssum is also de- 
sirable for edging vases, and will trail over the 
rim for six inches or a foot. Lobelia hybrida 
grandiflora is a good variety for the purpose. 

For plants to vine up over the arms of a vase, 
maurandia, Tropeolum peregrinum, Thunbergia 




















bakeri and 7. alata, Calampelis scabra, Lophosper- 
mum scandens, Torenia bailloni and T. fournieri, 
and German ivy are among the best. 

For a vase that gets little or no sun, a sword- 
fern makes a good centre, and nemophila and 
browallia are both plants having blue flowers 
which do well in the shade. Glaucium cornicu- 
latum, Artemisia argentea and A. stellariana, 
Centaurea cymnocarpa, and Koniga maritima va- 
riegata are white-leaved plants which thrive in 
sunshine or shade. 

The coleus stands sunshine well, and is good 
to make spots of bright color. The flowering 
begonias do well in a vase where they do not get 
too much sun. Puba incarnata and weltoniensis 
are summer blooms, with lovely foliage and sear- 
let flowers, 

Geraniums stand the heat, and can be used in 
large vases, but we do not consider them a grace- 
ful plant, and do not like them in vases, with the 
exception of some of the ornamental-leaved va- 
rieties. Heliotropes grow and do well in vases, 
provided they do not have too much water. 

Some common annuals are very useful in vases. 


~The small-flowered petunias and Phlox drum- 


mondii are particularly desirable because they 
require so little room for roots, and will crowd 
themselves through other plants to show their 
bright flowers on the top. Phlox drummondii 
can be pruned back to take little room, or it will 
dwarf itself if crowded in among other plants. 





ANSWHRS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Granpmotuer.—Princesse dresses and box-pleated 
blouses of checked gingham and piqué are what you 
want. Pipe gray linen dresses with red or white. Put 
narrow Hamburg edging on piqué and gingham. Wide 
collars are worn by small boys. 

Heten.—Warm water on the face acts differently on 
differentskins; yon will have to experiment for your- 
self. Vapor baths are good for the complexion. We 
can not tell you how to get rid of wrinkles, nor how to 
prevent them. 

Constant Reaprr.—For white lawn dresses for a 
young girl of seventeen make tucks across pleated 
skirts, tucked round skirts, and tucked flounces for 
trimming. Guimpe waists belted, basques belted, and 
basques with soft vests, with short or long apron over- 
skirts, also tucked, are what you want for these white 
dresses for one who wears mourning. 

Neuiir.—Do not change the fashion of your seal-skin 
until next winter. It is not proper or in good style to 
have cards with “‘ acceptances” or “ regrets” engraved 
upon them, nor should you ever write these words on 
acard. Write a note accepting or regretting. 

A. W.—Gentlemen often carry opera hats to germans. 
Some carry them in the left hand, at the lady’s back, 
while waltzing, some carry them in the right hand, but 
the best way is to leave the hat on the chair. 

Mim1.—Tea-table cloths and napkins come in suits 
in very pretty colors. The small fruit napkin may be 
fringed, but we prefer them hemmed, and of white fine 
damask. If fringed, they must be carefully overhand- 
ed or they soon fray out. The articles in Harper’s Ba- 
zar Nos. 13 and 14, Vol. XVI., will tell you how to set 
a table. 

Ipa Brown.—You acknowledge your invitation to a 
wedding to the lady who invites you. Suppose Mr. 
Clarkson marries Miss Ludlow; the bride’s mother 
probably invites you to the wedding, so you send your 
card to “ Mrs. Ludlow,” or if the bride’s aunt or her 
grandmother give the wedding, you send your card to 
her; the hostess is the person to whom you always 
send your card. If you only receive the cards of “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarkson,” send your card to them. You 
must write your name “ Miss Ida A. Brown” on your 
card—do not leave off the “‘ Miss” ever—or have your 
mother’s card, ‘‘ Mrs. Harvey Brown,” with your name, 
‘Miss Brown,” engraved on the same card. We have 
fully answered this question several times. You will 
find much useful information in ‘* Weddings after 
Easter,” published in this number. 

Heviotrore.—For a wedding in June a pretty and 
inexpensive breakfast would consist of strawberries 
and cream, ices and cake, lemonade iced. If you wish 
to offer punch, let it be claret punch with strawberries 
and pine-apple sliced in it. Cold tongue sandwiches 
might also be offered. As for an inexpensive second- 
best dress, a foulard silk or a grenadine would be use- 
ful and er 

G. E. L.—The 4th of March often falls on Sunday ; 
the inauguration of the President then takes place on 
the 5th of March. We believe General Grant was in- 
augurated on March 5. 

Susan.—A black silk trained dress with jet trimmings 
will be suitable for you at a wedding, as you are leav- 
ing off mourning, or else you can have white nune’ veil- 
ing without a train. The combinations you mention 
are not suitable. Have gray gloves and a white or 
black feather fan. 

Rioumonp.—Get plain India pongee to match the 
ground of your sample, and combine it with the spotted 
goods, adding a vest, cuffs, and collar of the green 
shade. Brown and gray cashmere, tapestry wools, and 
ottoman cloths with braiding will be stylish for spring 
suits. The selections you mention are excellent. 
Wattean wrappers are more fashionable than the Mo- 
ther Hubbard gowns, but the guimpe dresses with 
white yoke and belt will be worn again by very young 
and slight ladies. 

M. L.—Ecru pongee ix the best choice, and may be 
made by designs on page 188, of Bazar No. 12, Vol. 
XVII. Get Scotch gingham in blocks or stripes of 
white with clear blue or pink, linen lawn in the new 
large designs, Chambéry, seersucker, and satteen for 
your wash dresses. The Bazar has published infor- 
mation about making wash dresses, and given illus- 
trations in Nos. 6 and § 3 For little girls’ 
dresses read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. 
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Mrs. N. P.—The embroidery done by yourself will 
be preferable to passementerie. 

Ev.ranor.—The bride and groom leave the church 
first, followed by the best man, then the bridemaids, 
then the ushers, and after these come the bride’s mo- 
ther, who hastens home to receive her guests. 

M. L.—Get French net in thread patterns, or else 
jetted net with lace three inches wide to match. Cov- 
er a basque lining with the net, and drape it on the 
skirt. Fix the sleeve linings so they can be removed, 
and also the upper part of the waist lining in yoke 
shape. Guipure net will also be used for a basque and 
draped over-skirt. 

Dororny.—A yirl’s nuns’ veiling will look pretty 
made up with a velvet vest of becoming color like the 
cloth dress for a girl shown on page 100 of Bazar No. 
%, Vol. XVII. 

Anice R.—White satteen is durable, also 
linen lawns, and embroidery is more u 
for trimming children’s dresses. See New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XVII. Yoke slips, guimpe 
dresses, and short belted-waist peasant dresses are 
the fashion. Piqués are in princesse style, and box- 
pleated blouses. 

C. L. C.—Tan-colored gloves are worn with white 
dresses at parties. 

An Op Sussortser.—Cherry is now more used than 
ebonized wood for mantels and wood-work. You need 
not mind that yonr shelves are black. 

Sisyt.—Read about the newest Jerseysin Bazar No. 
13, Vol. XVII. A beaded Jersey costs from $40 to $60; 
one with braid is $6 to $10. If you will have one made 
of silk Jersey webbing and trimmed with deep jetted 
fringe, and put jet palms in the waist just below the 
jetted collar, it will be handsome. Use plain velvet for 
avest. We can not commend one brand of silk above 
another. 
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THE MAN SHE CARED FOR.* 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avrnor or “ Hanns or Justior,” “ For Her Saxe,” 


* Cowarn Consornor,” “ Littne Kate 
Kinny,” “ Poor Humanity,” Eto. 





BOOK THE FOURTH. 
CRUEL TRUTHS. 





CHAPTER VI. 
DESPAIR. 


GNES CHALLIS did not overtake Estelle in 
the homeward route to Ilvercombe. Across 
the fields there was no sign of her. There wasa 
sense of fear at the heart of the new mistress of II- 
vercombe that all was not well with Estelle Danger- 
field, and that the beginning of fresh cares would 
date from that visit to the vicarage. She was un- 
happy herself now; she had parted with Hamilton 
Redclove for good, and the discovery had come to 
her with overwhelming force that the man loved 
her, and was unhappy because he had losther. He 
had seemed to belong to another sphere than hers, 
until love had levelled all distinctions, and he had 
betrayed his secret. If she had only known it 
earlier—if she had had the faith to believe in him 
more—if she had not been willfully blind through- 
out, and groped on in the darkness to this bitter- 
est of discomfitures! But she had not known all 
the truth till that day, and now she had brought 
misery to many in a wild effort to be grateful to 
one. She had turned friends to enemies, and the 
fitful light that had shone of late days on her path 
would die out in a denser darkness than the first 
had been. What was to foilow this she could not 
guess, but that the troubles were closing round 
her it was easy to perceive. Well, it was her life 
throughout, perhaps, and as it began it would end. 
God knows, she had fought hard to do her best, 
and, now, God help the failure she had been! 

And Estelle, the half-sister, what were her feel- 
ings on awakening also to the fact that Aggie Chal- 
lis and Hamilton Redclove loved cach other in real 
earnest? Itis Estelle, weak and willful, to whom 
we turn at this crisis in the fates of many of our 
characters. She had been a witness to the part- 
ing between those two to whom her heart had 
been drawn ; she had seen from the distance their 
earnest conversation, their excitement, their first 
and last embrace—token of the strong affection 
which had betrayed itself in that hour. She had 
seen their lips meet in a passionate, tearful part- 
ing, and from that moment she hated both of them, 
Until then she had had a faint hope of winning 
Hamilton ; her poor little vanities had long since 
sided with her love, and made excuses for years 
of unappreciation; she had seen less clearly 
through the glass than Aggie Challis. This awak- 
ening was a terrible ordeal, for she had been 
lacking in that moral strength which had carried 
the half-sister safely over the quicksands. In 
trouble Aggie Challis was strong, and at her best, 
whilst Estelle was only a weak, fretful child, whom 
disappointment crushed utterly. 

Aggie had passed her in the fields, for Estelle 
had crouched under the hedge-rows, fearing to en- 
counter her, or to trust herself with a word. She 
was mad with despair, and knew not what to do. 
The weak, delicate girl had become a fury beneath 
the consciousness of the deceit which she believed 
now had been practiced on her from the first. 
She had been made a dupe; her love seerets had 
been lured from her—she who had never been able 
to keep a secret in her life!—and a cool, crafty 
girl had profited by it to her own advantage. 
Agnes Challis had stolen her lover from her, and 
left her without a hope in the world. Was there 
any of the madness of the grandmother at the 
brain of this excited girl, who raved of wrongs 
and infidelity and misplaced affection as though 
she had been Hamilton’s affianced wife? She was 
very weak ; it had never been her task to under- 
stand the world, its temptations and trials. She 
had lived on in a world of her own, and had set 
her heart on a man who had never cared for her 
—one of the wildest errors that a poor woman 
can commit. 

The twilight deepened round her whilst she 
was pacing the fields, irresolved what to do. She 
was an injured woman, whose confidence had been 
abused, and she could not, would not, go back to 
Ilvercombe. Under the same roof with Aggie 
Challis would be torture unsupportable. She ar- 
rived at this resolution when she was half-way 
toward Ilvercombe, and she hurried back with 
swilt steps in the direction of the vicarage, think- 
ing that with Bella Fayre there would be com- 
panionship—perhaps solace. She paused when 
the vicarage was near, and hesitated once more. 
Bella Fayre had never understood her; had treat- 
ed lightly her little spasmodic confessions and 
sentimentalities ; had laughed at her, even if in 
a good-tempered way at which it was impossible 
to take offense. She could not face Bella Fayre 
just now; she could not own to any one how she 
had been deceived. There was no one to under- 
stand her or to heed her. Her mother would talk 
religion to her, and she seemed past all the comfort 
that it could give to her mind; she was as much 
afraid of the mother as of the rest of them. 

She turned back for the second time; it was 
almost dark night when she was within fifteen 
yards of the lake from which Aggie Challis had 
saved her. Saved her for what ?—what was her 
life worth ?—why should she be indebted for it to 
one who had so cruelly deceived her, and when 
every chance of peace was gone forever ? 

It is doubtful whether her courage or despair 
would have carried her to the end of the project 
which she suddenly conceived, and which took her 
with rapid steps toward the lake, but there was 
enough of decision and of desperation in her ac- 
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tions and gestures to alarm one who was coming 
at a smart pace across the darkening fields. The 
traveller saw the sheet of water lying sullen and 
half frozen under the leafless trees, and the woman 
running toward it with out-stretched hands. Here 
was surely danger which it might be possible to 
avert. He called to the figure, which ran the 
faster at the sound of his voice, and failing to ar- 
rest its progress, he set forth in pursuit. He 
was a man very swift of foot, and despite the ad- 
vantage which Estelle had of him, he caught up 
to her on the brink of the lake, put his arms quick- 
ly round her, and set her adroitly beyond the 
temptation of death, standing between it and her, 
and looking at her very intently through the night 
shadows, which were thick about them. 

““Why do you interfere with me ?—why do you 
stop me ?” Estelle cried, indignantly. 

“My poor woman, is it so great a trouble that 
you would end it in that awful fashion ?” he in- 
quired, ‘ Have you not been brought up better 
than to act like this ?” 

Estelle turned from him. She was ashamed 
of the impulse which had taken her to the water’s 
edge—ashamed of herself, and of this man’s re- 
proof—terribly afraid even of his recognizing her 
as his voice grew familiar to her, although she 
could not tell yet who he was, or where she had 
met him. 

The new-comer was sharp-eyed and quick to 
discover her. As she moved away, he kept step 
with her, looking hard into her face. 

“Tt is Miss Dangerfield, I think—I am sure,” 
he said, after a moment’s further study of her 
features. 

“Well—yes—it is Miss Dangerfield,” said Es- 
telle, almost defiantly ; “and you will leave me, 
please.” 

“Will you promise to go straight home 2” 

ies,” 

“T am going your way. 
may possibly remember.” 

“No,” said Estelle, without looking at him. 

“My name is Overdown.” 

“Ha!—yes—I remember now. 
down, of Birmingham.” 

“The same.” 

“ How strange! - How like a fate to meet you!” 

“Fate !” he said, contemptuously. “Is not that 
the old ery of your grandmother ?” 

“Yes; she believed in fate, and with good rea- 
son,” answered Estelle. 

She walked on sullenly in the direction of 
Ilvercombe, with this man keeping guard, as it 
were, over her; keeping step with her too, and 
still with his persistent stare, half of amazement 
and half of cuviosity. 

“ At any rate I don’t know what fate has to do 
with our meeting this evening, Miss Dangerfield,” 
he said, when they were some distance from the 
lake. “TT callit good luck that brought me to you 
at the nick of time.” 

“ Did you think I was going to drown myself ?” 
she asked, with a short laugh. 

“It looked something like it.” 

“T should have stopped in time; I am a great 
coward,” said Estelle. 

“People are generally cowards who try to slip 
out of life it that fashion,” replied Daniel Over- 
down ; “but why you should have had such an 
idea puzzles me tremendously.” 

“Why puzzles you ?” 

“ Because you are young, rich, and have many 
friends.” 

“T haven't a friend in the world,” eried Estelle. 

“There’s Aggie, to begin with. She speaks of 
you as—” 

“Don’t tell me what she says,” cried Estelle, 
turning on him fiercely. ‘ Don’t mention her 
name to me. I hate her!” 

“Eh 2” said Daniel, still more perplexed by an 
outburst which Estelle had found impossible to 
restrain. ‘ Has there been a quarrel between you 
two—of all women ?” 

“There has been no quarrel between us.’ 

“Pray explain,” he said, fretfully; “I am a 
bad hand at riddles,” 

“It is not for me to explain,” she said, more 
loftily, and more after the fashion of her mother. 

“Pardon me, but I think it is,” replied Daniel 
Overdown, with great gravity. ‘‘ You speak dis- 
paragingly of one who is very dear to me, and 
one whom I can not allow to be traduced even by 
a word. Miss Dangerfield, vou know in what re- 
lation I stand to Agnes Challis ?” 

“ Poor fellow—yes,” she murmured, in reply. 

“ What the deuce have you got to pity me for ?” 
he blurted forth, unceremoniously. 

“Ask Agnes; tell her what I have said,” cried 
Estelle, with increasing passion. ‘* Find out your 
own troubles, for I have enough of my own to 
bear, Heaven knows.” 

“Heaven knows you are an awfully excitable 
young woman. I can not in my conscience go 
away until I leave you in safe hands,” said Dan 
Overdown. 

“Tam safe enough,” answered Estelle. 

“You talk as if something serious had happen- 
ed to shake your faith in one of the best girls in 
the world,” Dan continued, thoughtfully ; “ but 
then you talk a heap of nonsense. My confidence 
is not likely to fail at the same time as yours.” 

“It is likely,” cried Estelle. ‘You are de- 
ceived, as I have been; but vou are a strong man, 
and will not give way like me.” 

“Well, no, I shall not give way after your 
fashion, whatever may be the news waiting at II- 
vercombe,” answered Daniel Overdown. “I don’t 
think the worst of news would make a baby of 
me—quite. Floundering about helplessly and 
talking of my wrongs would not be in my line at 
any period, I take it. Oh no.” 

He laughed at the idea of his giving way in any 
fashion, and Estelle did not admire his self-com- 
placenecy. If he were strong enough to bear the 
blow impending, why, so much the better; she 
knew little of him, and did not sympathize with 
him in any degree. His confidence in himself 
was built upun his faith in Aggie Challis, of wiaom 


I am one whom you 
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he would not think any harm; when he awoke 
to the truth, it might be a different matter al- 
together, despite that philosophy of which he was 
vain. At all events, she would be no party to 
the deceit. by which he suffered with herself. 
The truth was best for all of them now, and they 
were close upon it. 

They were nearing Ilvercombe; they could see 
the lights from the windows shining out into the 
night. Daniel Overdown’s quick ears, too, caught 
the sound of voices approaching them. 

“Some one is coming,” he said. 

“T do not hear anything,” answered Estelle. 

“ Before they are close upon us—friends prob- 
ably in search of you—have you anything more 
to say?” asked Dan Overdown, earnestly. 

“No. It is not my place.” 

“You have charged the woman who is going 
to be my wife with want of faith both to you and 
tome. That is a grievous accusation, Miss Dan- 
gerfield. Think once more if it is not likely to 
be founded upon error.” 

“ Impossible,” was the quick reply. 

“She will answer for herself, and convince you 
how unjust you are,” said Dan Overdown. 

“T have no questions toask her,” cried Estelle, 
indignantly, “I hope that never in all my life I 
shall speak to her again. I pray that—” 

“Hush, hush, girl! you are not yourself; you 
don’t know what you are saying; and that’s the 
reason for all this, I suppose. Here they are; 
let me be peace-maker,” he said, kindly. 

There were two or three servants, with torch- 
es, approaching, and a step or two in advance of 
them were the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield and 
Agnes Challis. 

“No, no; I will not face them,” said Estelle, 
shrinking back. 

She would have darted away, had he not caught 
her by the wrist, and held her very tightly a pris- 
oner. 

“We will see this to the end together, if you 
please,” he murmured. 





CHAPTER VII. 
PHILOSOPHY AT A DISCOUNT. 


Danie. Overpown and his charge waited for 
the expedition which was setting forth in search 
of Miss Dangerfield. There had been but little 
time iost after Agnes Challis had discovered that 
Estelle had not reached Ilvercombe; there had 
been an uneasy feeling of danger oppressing 
Agnes, and this had been quickly communicated 
to the mother—a woman whose nerves had given 
way of late days. 

“T don’t think anything has happened,” Ag- 
gie had said, assuringly, to Frances Dangerfield ; 
“but I can’t rest till I have found her. I will 
go back again.” 

“ T will accompany you,” said the mother. 

The servants had been mustered to join them, 
and here in the first field it was discovered that 
there had been a great deal of premature fright 
and unnecessary excitement, as amongst a parcel 
of women there generally is, thought more than 
one of the domesties who had been enlisted into 
the service. 

“Estelle!” cried Agnes ; and then she looked 
at her companion, and gasped forth, “ Dan!” in 
her new astonishment. 

“Estelle, my dear child, where have you 
been 2?” exclaimed the mother, folding her to her 
breast. “We were getting alarmed, and coming 
in search of you.” 

“T was not worth discovering,” was the apa- 
thetic answer ; and the new-comers became aware 
that there was something very wrong with Es- 
telle. There were no inquiries as to the cause at 
that time; the position was acknowledged, and 
the trouble tacitly accepted for the nonce. The 
servants were dismissed, the torches extinguished, 
and the three women and one man walked back 
to Ilvercombe, and did not speak a word until 
they were in the drawing-room looking at each 
other. 

Daniel Overdown was the first to break the spell 
of a long silence. 

“There has been an odd sort of misunderstand- 
ing between these young folk,” he explained to 
Mrs. Dangerfield, “‘and a word or two will set it 
right, and make all of us tolerably comfortable. I 
don’t know what it is—I can’t guess what it is—I 
won't try,” he added, decisively ; ‘‘ but if Miss Dan- 
gertield will speak out, as she has spoken out to 
me, I'll back my existence that Aggie gives her 
an answer that will satisfy her—that will satisfy 
the four of us, all deeply interested, and com- 
pletely in the dark, until the light of truth puts 
suspicion to the blush a bit.” 

“Suspicion !” murmured Aggie. 

“Avy; it’s a nasty word, girl, But Miss Dan- 
gertield has been so much in earnest that [ have 
been angry with her in your defense—perhaps 
have been too harsh, considering she is not her- 
self to-day,” said he. 

“T have nothing to say,” said Estelle, defiant- 
ly. “Ido not wish for any explanation, There 
is nothing can explain away the duplicity of that 
woman, and—and Hamilton.” 

“Hamilton!” exclaimed the Honorable Mrs. 
Dangerfield. 

“Oh, take me away from this house, and from 
her! Come with me to my room, mamma; pray 
come !” Estelle pleaded. 

“Yes, she had better come with me,” said the 
mother; “presently we can talk of this more 
calmly.” 

“IT would deny this charge at once, Aggie,” 
suggested Dan Overdown, “ before they go away, 
for your own sake and mine.” 

“T have deceived no one,” Aggie said, thus 
appealed to, “or sought to deceive. I wished to 
help one who had been kind to me in old days, 
and he refused my help.” 

“Hamilton Redclove ?” said Dan. 

“ Yes.” 

“Whom you love!” cried Estelle; “ who took 
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you in his arms and kissed you. I saw you both, 
I tell you. There!” 

It was the parting shot of a rival terribly 
jealous, and it did not fail in its effect. Agnes 
Challis turned very white, and attempted no fur- 
ther defense—uttered not a single-word of pro- 
test or denial. Her explanation was not for the 
Dangerfields in that moment, but for the strong 
man who had dropped into the chair by the fire. 
side, and covered his face with his scarred hands, 
Mother and daughter went out of the room and 
left them together. 

This was the pa that Agnes had feared and 
foreseen, but had not gathered strength to en- 
counter. She approached him very timidly and 
drew his hands down from his face; she bent 
over him with eyes glistening with tears, 

“You will forgive me, Dan,” she murmured. 

“Ts it all true, then ?” he asked, wonderingly, 
and without raising his eyes to her. ‘ 

“Is what all true?” she asked, like a woman 
anxious to gain time. 

“That he kissed you—that fellow ?” Dan said, 
hoarsely. , 

“Yes,” she faltered forth. ‘He was going 
away forever; he was grateful for all I wished 
to do to help him; it was in a moment of excite- 
ment, of forgetfulness, if you will. I have been 
to blame, Dan.” 

“You own it!” he exclaimed. 

“But he was going away for good,” she said, 
as if in extenuation again; ‘and I was unnerved 
and off my guard.” 

“Damn him!” ejaculated Daniel Overdown, 

“No, no; don’t say that,” cried Aggie. 

“T say, damn him,” Daniel Overdown said 
again, vindictively. ‘“‘ Would you have me go down 
on my knees and pray God for his safety, just as 
you will do to-night ?” 

“Oh! why should I not ?” 

“You love him!” he cried, with his clinched 
hand falling heavily on the arm of the chair in 
which he sat. “ Why don’t you say so, and finish 
me!” 

“No one has a right to ask me such a ques- 
tion,” said Aggie. 

“T have.” 

“ No !” 

“ He has asked you himself; is that it ?” 

“He has not done so.” 

“He has told you he loves you ?” cried Dan, 
pouring in question after question in his jealous 
rage. 

“No, Dan, he has not—really !” 

“He has shown you he loves you—you know 
he has. My God! haven’t you deceived me 
enough, without attempting to blind me to the 
truth ?” he exclaimed. 

“T can not tell you what the truth is,” she 
wailed forth. “Oh, Dan, dear Dan, don’t be 
hard upon me. Iam like a woman in a dream.” 

“Tam like a dazed fool waking out of one,” 
he groaned; “and there is only one thing plain 
to me.” 

“What is that ?” she asked, timidly. 

“That you never cared for me; that there 
never was a scrap of honest love for me in your 
heart,” he answered. 

“T have always looked up to you, Dan, and 
loved you very much—” 

He started and turned toward her for an in- 
stant, then he looked away from her, as she con- 
tinued: 

“But it was a love I did not understand, and 
that I knew was not like your own. I said so— 
I told you so on the day you asked me to become 
your wife. Don’t you recollect ?” 

“Yes, I recollect very well,” he muttered. 

“T asked for time, you know,” she said, very 
gently and soothingly, for this man’s agony of dis- 
appointment was something terrible to witness ; 
“for I trusted in time strengthening that affec- 
tion which I always had for you, and I thought 
that it would be in my power to make your life 
a happy one. It was the task I set myself at any 
sacrifice.” 

“ Ay, at any sacrifice,” he echoed, bitterly. 

“T would have died to spare you this pain,” 
she said, with her arm round his neck, earessing- 
ly; “to keep that good opinion of me which you 
had,and which I have so completely lost. I am 
not intentionally ungrateful, Dan. If I have de- 
ceived you, I have deceived myself no less. For- 
give me if you can.” 

“It is not easy to forgive a blow which strikes 
down every hope a man had,” he answered, 
moodily. 

“ Other hopes will come—other—” 

“Don’t console me,” he exclaimed, fiercely. 
“Don’t tell me what is in store for a fellow cast 
down as low as I am.” 

“Very well,” said Aggie, meekly, 

“Are you prepared to keep your word—to 
marry me ?”” 

“Can you wish it now 2?” she said, in a low tone 
of astonishment—of horror. 

“T ask for the fulfillment of your promise ; 
why not?” he said, sternly. ‘ You profess to be 
grateful for all I have done for you; well, I tax 
that gratitude, instead of the love you pretended 
to have for me. I can’t live without you.” 

She walked slowly from him, and stood at a 
little distance away, regarding him nervously. 

“You must not call on me to lead you to his 
arms,” he continued. “Iam not the hero of a 
play-book, to give up my chances for the other 
man; I think of myself first in this.” 

“That is not like you, Dan,” she murmured. 

“Tf you choose to say to me, ‘I break my 
word, and break your heart as well,’ why, say it!” 
he cried. “It is only a woman’s word, and not 
worth much.” 

“Oh, Dan!” 

“Your friends will say, too, ‘ How wise the wo- 
man was to drop her old acquaintance when the 
riches came that set her above him!” 

“Dan, can you think it was the money ?” she 
cried, with fresh excitement. 
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“Oh, cruel !” 

“J can think anything of you,” he answered, 
and it was the bitterest answer of all. 

It held her speech-bound for a while; then she 
gave way, and spoke out, with flashing eyes and 
heaving breast. 

“J will keep my word—I wil] marry you,” she 


cried. “All that I promised I will perform, for 
your sake, and your happiness, if it can come 
after this awful night of explanation. You must 
not talk like this, or think like this of me. You 
SHALL NOT Do IT!” 

“You mean it ?” he cried, eagerly. 

ea 

“When will you marry me and end these ac- 
cursed doubts ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ At once.” 

“Next week ?” 

“Yes, next week, if you will,’ she answered, 
wearily. 

“Tt is a bargain,” he said. “It is the one hope 
left me after all, and I hold you to it.” 

“JT will not break away from anything I have 
promised you,” she replied, very firmly. 

“Thank you,” he said; then he rose from his 
chair, took her hands, and kissed her on the fore- 
head, she standing still and passive and rigid be- 
neath his strange caress. 

“T have been very rough with you, Aggie,” he 
said, hoarsely, “but [ am a rough fellow when I 
don’t have it my own way. You have seen the 
worst of me to-night, but I did not think you 
cared for meatall. Iwill gonow. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

“T shall see you to-morrow 

“ Yes—to-morrow.” 

He went from the house forthwith, letting him- 
self out of the great doors into the broad carriage- 
drive beyond. Under the dark trees of the avenue 
he came to a full stop, as though a new thought, 
a new impulse, had come to him also. Then he 
went on again, with his head bent very low. She 
would keep her word and marry him, and he 
should get the better of his rival, as he deserved 
to do, but he was not happy yet with the con- 
sciousness of victory. His sober common-sense, 
he thought, had triumphed over a sickly senti- 
mentality that would have ousted him from his 
prize, but in the hour of his success his heart was 
heavy enough, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
AFTER THE VICTORY. 


Daniri Overpown proceeded to the inn at II- 
vercombe, where he expected to find Samuel Chal- 
lis, and astonish him not a little with the news 
that he was going to marry his sister next week. 
But there was no one toastonish at the inn; Sam 
had not returned, and Dan Overdown was left to 
his own company—which was not pleasant com- 
pany, on that particular evening. 

Left to hifnself, he began to think he had been 
in an unnecessary hurry to quit Ilvereombe Park 
—that it would have been a cleverer move on his 
part to remain, and console Aggie, and cheer her 
up to the best of his ability, now that matters had 
been finally settled between them. It began to 
impress his mind forcibly and uncomfortably, 
too, that he had almost extorted from hera prom- 
ise to marry him—that he had taunted and 
driven her into it—and then had left her without 
any attempt at consolation. He almost made up 
his mind to return; he had seized his hat even, 
and thrust it over his brows, when the second 
thought came to him that it would be better to 
leave well alone. He had triumphed in his ar- 
gument; he had subdued the girl whom he loved, 
and whose life he was sure would be happy with 
him presently, and it would be wiser to stay 
where he was than to resume a topic with her 
that was essentially dangerous. A few words 
might turn victory into defeat after all; for he 
was dissatisfied with his triumph, and the ugly 
black fact remained to confound him that Aggie 
loved another man better than him. She had 
not owned it; she had, with all a woman's adroit- 
ness, darted away from the question, but the grim 
truth remained that she had not expected he would 
hold her to her word, and that she would have 
been glad if he had said, “ We will talk no more 
of marriage between us—it is a mockery of af- 
fection and confidence, and there’s an end of it.” 

If it had not been for this Hamilton Redclove 
turning up again in Warwickshire, what a differ- 
ent state of things !—what a life without a doubt 
from beginning to end!—what happiness with 
the one dear woman who had thought so much 
of him, and been so grateful for past kindness ! 

It was all that man! He had made love to 
Aggie, and stolen her heart away. He was 
younger, handsomer, a man of education, ostensi- 
bly a gentleman, and the Birmingham gunsmith 
did not show well in contrast with him, nay, went 
back into the shadows of his streets as the other 
advanced into the foreground. He should kill 
that man yet, Daniel Overdown thought, as he 
struck his clinched fist on the table; there was a 
world of women for a lord’s nephew to choose 
from, and he must try to snatch this one poor 
girl away from him. 

“Mr. Overdown,” said a voice at his side, and 
the thinker looked up in his surprise at the man 

who had entered the room without disturbing the 
reverie into which he had fallen. 

It was the rival whose presence in Warwick- 
shire had worked such utter mischief. 

“You here!” he ejaculated. 

“You here in Ilvercombe again!” said Hamil- 
ton, steadily regarding him. “I thought you 
were in Birmingham.” 

“No; I have come back, and just in time, too,” 
was the half-sullen, half-fierce reply. 

. In time to bid our friend good-by, Dan,” said 
a third voice, opportunely, and Sam Challis came 
rr the room, and made one more at this junc- 

ure, 


“Ah! now he has done all the mischief he 





can,” said Dan, unceremoniously, “he will go 


away and laugh at us. It is the fashion of fine 
gentlemen like him.” 

Daniel Overdown did not attempt to disguise 
the state of his feelings. He was a bad hand at 
disguise ; all his life he had hada habit of speak- 
ing out downright, and it was too late in the day to 
affect a different fashion. 

“What have I done to make you my enemy ?” 
asked Hamilton, calmly, as he sat down facing 
Overdown, with the table’s width between them. 

“You know.” 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. “I fancied 
till to-day that I had been your friend.” 

“Tt’s a friendship I don’t care to hear about,” 
said Dan, roughly, “or to thank you for.” 

“Very well. As you please,” said Hamilton, 
more coolly. 

“T would only thank you, and advise you to 
go,” Dan said, meaningly; “just as you hinted 
that my company was hateful to you when we 
met in the inn parlor down at Grayling. Then 
you understood me better than I did you, and had 
the pull of me in consequence. Now I read you 
like a book.” 

“Tam a book easily read,” said Hamilton, sad- 
ly. ‘You can tell him everything, Sam, when I 
have got away from this place.” 

“IT know everything; I don’t want Sam’s ver- 
sion of the story,” cried Dan Overdown. 

“What do you know?” asked Hamilton, 
sharply. 

“That you love Aggie Challis—my girl !—the 
woman who has promised to be my wife,” roared 
Dan Overdown. “You don’t deny that, to my 
face, I suppose ?” 

Hamilton turned pale, but his dark eyes gath- 
ered fire and defiance. After all, this was the 
rival who had supplanted him, and won Aggie 
from him—a man whom he must hate. 

“No,” he said, glaring back at his questioner ; 
“T own it to your face. I love her—yes—a hun- 
dred times better than you do!” 

“You dare to say it, then ?” shouted Dan Over- 
down, philosopher, universal counsellor, humani- 
tarian, and Christian no longer—only a poor fel- 
low driven to fury by the words of this man con- 
fronting him, who had stolen Aggie’s love from 
him, and left him a few shreds of her gratitude 
in its place. 

“Why should I be afraid to own it?” raved 
Hamilton Redclove in his turn. “ What are you 
to me but a selfish hound, who would drag her to 
your level 2” 

“You have told me this before,” cried Dan. 

“T tell it youagain. It’s the truth, which can’t 
be hidden, and which sha’n’t be. And I tell vou 
once more, Dan Overdown,” he said, between his 
set teeth, ‘that I love her madly, that I hate you 
for being in my way, that she is everything in the 
world to me, and will be to the end of my life.” 

* Damnation !” 

There was a sudden plunge across the table at 
the man beyond it on the other side, a ery from 
Sam, a mad clutch of two excited men at each 
other’s throats, the overturning of the table with 
a noisy ctash, the lights going out and leaving all 
in darkness, with high voices and hard blows re- 
sounding through it, a heavy fall, and then a sud- 
den awful stillness following. 

It was all over in a minute, and the bursting 
open of the door by the excited landlord followed 
the conflict. 

“ What’s the matter? what’s the row ? 
God! there’s blood there on the floor.” 

The light from the inner bar streamed through 
the open door into the room, and showed Hamil- 
ton Redclove lying on the hearth-rug, still as 
death, with Daniel glaring down at him. 

Sam stooped and put his hand upon the heart 
of the prostrate man. He looked up very quickly. 


> 


“ Dan,” he said, “ you have killed him! 


Good 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





JUST AS SHE TOLD IT. 
By JULIE K. WETHERILL. 


\ HAT time is it? Lor-r-d! we'll have half 
an hour to wait, and I do hate sitting 
round in a hotel with nothing to do. 

Ain’t New Orleans an awfully funny place? It 
can’t hold a candle to Chicawgo. Some one told 
us to visit the French quarter; but, my goodness ! 
it’s awfully shabby—just awfully shabby; and as 
for the French Market, you get up at an unearthly 
hour in the morning, and the coffee they have’s 
fit to poison you. I think it’s your duty to see ev- 
erything that’s to be seen; so I said to the cham- 
ber-maid, the other day, ‘“ Where are your hand- 
some dwelling-houses ?” 

“Ah! out Prytania and St. Charles, mum, 
there’s ilegant fine mansions,” she said. 

So we went, and—would you believe it ?—they’re 
allmade of wood! Didyouever! Yes; thisisa 
dreadfully queer place. I used to have sort of 
romantic notions about the South—thought it 
must be just per-r-fect. I thought, don’t you 
know, you wore white dresses all winter, and sat 
on piazzas in hammocks, and that the Southern 
men were all dark, and tall, and very fiery; and 
the darkies were so funny, and sang, and played 
on banjos; but, gracious! they behave just like 
every one else; and as for white dresses, I’ve 
never come so near freezing to death in all my 
life. 

Fred would say that’s because I never read 
anything, nor listen to what any one’s saying. 
But that ain’t it at all. 

You’d just die if you knew Fred. He’s the 
funniest boy. Awfully nice, don’t you know, only 
he will prose so about literature and culture. 
Oh! he’s too funny. Why, when he likes one 
book by an author, he must rush right off and 
read all the rest of em. He read David Cop’ field 
—did you ever read David Cop\field? Well, I 


read it. Well, then he read all of Dickuns. 
Same way about Thack’ray. He began Vanity 
Fair, and just went crazy about Thack’ray. Ever 
read Vanity Fair? <Ain’t it simply awful? I 
just struck. I told Fred I just wouldn't read it 
if he never spoke to me again. 

Then that Becky Sharp, too. A girl at our 
schdol wrote a composition about Becky Sharp. 
What did she say about her? Lor-r-d! I didn’t 
listen to it. All I know is, it was about Becky 
Sharp. 

Fred ain’t a bit like me. Now when I like one 
book by an author, I never read another, because 
I think I'd be sure not to like it half so well, and 
then I'd get to hate the whole lot like poison. 

But you mustn’t think Fred ain’t nice. He’s 
real handsome and fascinating; has big brown 
eyes and the cutest mustache ; only he will be 
superior, and it’s so fatiguing. Now what’s the 
use of being superior? Why can’t you just be 
happy and sensible ? 

I've known Fred for per-r-feet ages. Why, he 
used to walk to school with me, and carry my 
books. But that was last year, for I’ve been out 
ever so long. 

We used to quarrel like cats. One day he said 
to me, “ Marie Cassidy, do you ever intend to be 
anything but a frivolous butterfly ?” 

“Frivolous fiddlestick’s end!” said I, and I 
spoke very severely, too. “If you want superior- 
ity, just visit mommer seven evenings a week.” 

Mommer’s superior enough, gracious knows. 
The way she goes in for general information is 
simply awful. : 

“Well,” said he, “if you are content to re- 
main—” 

“Fred Delbert,” I said, “am I a griffin or a 
Cyclops ?” 

“Why, of course not,” he said, opening those 
big eves of his. 

“Well, then, I ain’t a Cyclops, that’s settled, 
and popper has lots of money—just dead loads of 
it—so what do I want with superiority? I’m 
sorry you find me so unattractive. There’s De 
Lancy Witherington, he says my eyes are like 
bits of heaven on earth, and—” 

Fred got so mad he regularly stamped. ‘“ Don’t 
quote to me the inane remarks of an idiot,” he 
shouted. 

“ Anyhow,” I said, “he likes me just as I am, 
and he isn’t always treading on my poor little 
pug.” 

“T hate pugs,” said Fred. 
as if they’re making faces.” 

Well, somehow or other we made up again, 
and I made him kiss Gigi, because he’d said such 
horrid things about the poor little pet. Gigi’s 
just killing—vou ought to see him. 

Fred and I were sort of engaged. Not quite, 
though, because popper said Fred was young, 
and I was young, and he didn’t want to give up 
his little girl just yet awhile. That made me 
ery, and feel real badly, because I've never been 
anything but the bother of his life. 

But Fred and I had a serious row once. 

You see, there was a girl staying with Mrs. Cal- 
vin, in our block; Pamela Stonehenge was her 
name, and she came from somewhere East. Some 
people said she was so elegant and charming, and 
talked about her “classic outline,” but, Lor-r-d! 
she was so tall and thin, and her nose was miles 
too long. I don’t care what anybody says, it was 
long. 

She was dreadfully profound and high-toned, 
and Fred began to fly around her a little. I didn’t 
let on I cared a bit. because I wasn’t going to set 
him up, but I just flirted awfully with De Laney. 

It was at Mrs. Jenifer’s ball,and De Laney and 
I were sitting on the stairs, when I saw Fred and 
the classic Pamela skipping off to the conserva- 
tory. Ain’t men too heartless? I was sure he 
must have something important to say to her, so 
I told De Laney I wanted to stroll about and look 
at the flowers; and of course he agreed, for he was 
mashed—regularly mashed. I passed as close to 
Fred and Pamela as I could. They was talking 
in a low, earnest tone, and I heard something 
about ‘a scheme of cosmic philosophy.” 

Now did you ever! The idea of dragging a 
girl off into a conservatory to whisper such jaw- 
breaking things in her ear! I felt sort of re- 
lieved, for it’s a comfort, after all, to have a lover 
who’s too big a goose to flirt with other girls. 

But when I thought it over that night, while I 
was taking out my hair-pins, I began to think 
there might be more in it than met the eye. I 
didn’t know but it was the intellectual way of 
making love. 

I was very cold to him when he brought me 
chocolate creams. I told him I abominated choe- 
olate, and it was very plain he found it too trou- 
blesome to remember my likes and dislikes. 

Well, then, in the midst of this, he had to go to 
St. Louis on business; and while he was away I 
repented, and began to feel sort of soft about him. 

He had written he was pretty sure to be home 
Tuesday evening. I was sitting by the window, 
and the gas was turned low, and somehow I felt 
blue. I could see Mrs. Calvin’s house, where that 
horrid Pamela Stonehenge was staying; and as 
I was looking, two men went up Mrs. Calvin’s 
steps. It was a hateful showery night; but they 
were laughing and talking, and when they put 
down their umbrellas I saw something that made 
me jump. 

Fred has an umbrella with the funniest head, 
an ebony skull with Rhine-stone eyes that flash 
in the most life-like way, and there that thing 
was winking at me in the gas-light across the 
street. I was so mad I just cried—regularly 
howled. To think that Fred would go to see her 
first of all! 

Well, who should walk in bright and early the 
next morning but Fred himself! He looked pale 
—with remorse, I thought. But icebergs and 
polar bears were nothing to me in the way of 
coldness. 


“ They always look 





did, and I declare I thought I'd be old and gray 





before I got through; but I'd promised Fred I'd | 








He began, “I wanted to see you the first thing, 
Marie—” 





“Indeed ?” I interrupted. 
ored.” 

He turned very red, and stared at me. 
he said: “ What do you mean? 
talking about ?” 

“Oh! of course you haven’t an idea,” I said; 
and so it went on from bad to worse, until he 
just got up and remarked, with the most dread: 
ful dignity, 

“You seem to be accusing me of something; 
but as you will not do me the justice to explain 
yourself, I will bid you good-morning and good- 
by, Miss Cassidy.” 

Of course I never meant him to get on his dig- 
nity, and when I saw him going I had half a mind 
to run after him, only I was too proud. 

Two or three days passed, but still no sign nor 
symptom of Fred. Mommer was getting ready to 
go to Chautauqua, and the house was turned up- 
side down, and I was fairly distracted. At last I 
just wrote him a few lines, telling him I wished 
to explain something. I waited ail that day, and 
all the next, but no answer came. 

Then I got desperate. I just decided life 
wasn’t worth living, and I'd be superior, and go 
in for sociology and demonology, and all that sort 
of thing. 

So I told mommer I was going to Chautauqua 
with her, and she said she was glad I had awak- 
ened at length to a sense of my own deficiencies ; 
and we started off. 

It ain’t any fun to travel with mommer. She 
always declares she’s suffocating in the Pullman, 
and she thinks the train’s running off the track 
every few minutes, and drives the conductors half 
crazy asking questions. Then she’s always drop- 
ping her eyeglasses and hand-bag and handker- 
chief—particularly her handkerchief. I teil her 
it’s like the French exercises, ‘“ Ow est le mou- 
choir de ma mére?” But that makes her hop- 
ping mad. 

Chautauqua’s an awful bore, don’t you know— 
a lot of old drones and mummies going about, 
and pretending they enjoy it so much. I believe 
they really hate it, only they think it looks nice 
to be profound. 

And then Palestine Park! Oh, my! how those 
Eastern people can make such guys of them- 
selves, and dress in bags that haven’t any hang, 
or fit, or anything, I can’t imagine. Mommer 
would drag me about everywhere, to improve my 
mind, she said. She has a mania for measure- 
ments and calculations, and one day she was eal- 
culating the dimensions of the Great Pyramid, and 
I said, “ Lor-v-d, mommer! you must have been 
evolved from a measuring-worm.” She didn’t 
like it one bit, but I think she ought to have been 
glad I knew how to apply my knowledge. 

I was so broken-hearted I took up Hebrew, and 
it most blinded me. How people could ever have 
talked in such a language! 

Well, one day I was in the steamboat on the 
lake, and I was looking over my account-book. 
Popper always makes such a point of my keeping 
accounts, because he says it teaches me the value 
of money, but no one ever knew the value of mon- 
ey better than Ido. I had Gigi with me, and it’s 
awfully expensive boarding with a dog; and then 
the servants are always so grasping! I declare 
they’re just like those horrid daughters of the 
horse-leech that said, “Give! give!” though why 
the daughters were a bit worse than the sons 
I never could see, only people are always slander- 
ing women. 

Somehow or other I never can get my accounts 
exactly right. There were four dollars I couldn't 
account for, so I just put them down to “ char- 
ity,” because “ sundries” las such an unbusiness- 
like look, though, to tell the truth, ’'d only given 
ten cents to an organ-grinder. 

I was so hard at work I never noticed that I'd 
been taken ever so far past where I ought to 
have got out, so I just stepped out at the next 
stopping-place, and waited for another boat to 
take me back. It was quite a pretty spot, with 
trees and things, and a sort of cave not far off; 
and I sat and sat, and gazed at the beauties of 
nature till I was ’most starved. All at once [ 
heard a noise behind me, and I looked around, 
and there was Fred coming out of the cave! 

I thought for a moment maybe remorse had 
driven him to retire from the world and be a 
hermit. Wouldn’t that have been romantic ? 

I glanced at him very hauglitilv, but he began 
right away: “ Miss Cassidy—oh, Marie! don’t let 
us make ourselves miserable by keeping this up!” 

“ Who’s miserable ?” I inquired. “Speak for 
yourself, Fred—I mean Mr. Delbert.” 

A horrid, unfeeling twinkle came into his eye, 
and he said, “Do you remember Miss Stone- 
henge ?” 

“Oh yes,” said I, icily. 
nose !” 

“She has it still—” 

“Don’t jest on such a subject, if you please, 
I said. 

“ Well,” said Fred, “ I admit that it is a serious 
one. The point is that she was married last week 
to a Professor of Sanskrit.” 

“T suppose she’s refused yoa,” I said; “and 
you've come to me to be consoled.” 

Then he said a lot of absurd things I won’t re- 
peat; and I told him how I thought he’d gone to 
see Pamela that evening. It turned out that the 
poor boy had come back sick with malarial fever, 
and wasn’t able to leave the house; and Ned 
Parkinson had dropped in and borrowed his um- 
brella. 

“ But that doesn’t explain your not answering 
my note,” I said. 

“You see, when it came I was very sick at my 
rooms, and there wasn’t a soul to do anything 
for me but an old man with a wig—” 

“Well, did his wig prevent you from writing 
to me?” I asked; for I can be very sarcastic 
when I feel like it. 

“Of course not; but I was too sick even to 
raise my head. As soon as I could stand, I rush- 


“T feel quite hon- 


Then 
What are you 


“She had such a long 
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ed around tw see you; but you had gone. Dellie 
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Jones told me you had gone to Chautauqua ; so 
I followed you, and here I am.” 
“ Well,” I said, very sternly, “I'll forgive vou 
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heart and an open purse for the deserving; a 
large charity wisely used. 

On her works of charity rests largely the 








this time, Fred; but you've treated me very 
badly, And, Fred, she has got a long nose— 
hasn't she?” 

“ Shockingly,” he said, 

So we were married, and came South for a 
wedding journey; and— Oh! there’s Fred, It’s 
time to start. Ain’theadarling? Do tell me 
—is my bang all right? Thanks, ever so mucli! 


By-by. 





MRS. ANNA OTTENDORFER. 
a \ HEN our people are gratefully pointing 

out their benefactors, when the Ger- 
mans in America are speaking of those who are 
objects of their veneration and their pride, the 
name of Anna Ottendorfer will assuredly be 
among the first. For all time to come her mem- 
ory and her work will be blessed.” 

Thus Carl Schurz concluded his impressive 
oration at the bier of the noble woman whose 
portrait is presented in this issue of Harper's 
Bazar. Seldom, if ever, in the history of this 
country, has the demise of a woman created 
so general and so profound a regret, and spon- 
taneously called forth such sincere expressions 
of sympathetic grief, as did the death of Mrs. 
Anna Ottendorfer on the evening of the Ist of 
April. When the sad news reached the pub- 
lic the universal opinion seemed to be that 
one of those rare women who are great with- 
out aiming to be so had been snatched from the 
sphere of her usefulness. The worth of the 
deceased had long been recognized ; from the 
populous banks of the Hudson to the vine-clad 
hills of the Main the fame of the philanthropist 
had spread—from the country of her adoption, 
which she loved with all the ardor of the true 
patriot, to her native land, whose memory was 
ever religiously kept in a sacred cell of her 
heart. 

Nearly seven decades ago, on February 13, 
1815, Anna Belir was born in the ancient Ba- 
varian city of Wiirzburg. Little dreamed the 
plain Franconian couple of the fame and honors 
in store for their daughter in the far-off West- 
ern land when, in 1837, she left for America. 

On her arrival in this country Miss Behr re- 
mained a year with her brother in Niagara 
County, New York. In the following year she 
became the wife of Jacob Uhl, a printer by 
trade. In 1844 Mr. Uhl started a job office at 
No. 11 Frankfort Street, in New York city, and 
in the following year he purchased the Neu 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung, then a small weekly pa- 
per, but the nucleus of the present leading Ger- 
man organ of New York. Diligently assisted 
by his young wife, Mr. Uhl was in a short time 
enabled to change his paper to a tri-weckly, and after the lapse of 
a brief period to a daily. When, in 1852, Mr. Uhl died, his widow 
had, in addition to the care of her children, the burden of the 
management of a daily newspaper on her hands. She was equal 
to the task. Fully familiar with the details of newspaper man- 
agement, Mrs. Uhl turned her eminent executive abilities to good 
account, and by perseverance, energy, and pluck she succeeded in 
making her paper a paying property and a power in the land> 
She declined several offers for the Staats-Zeitung, and in refusing 
these offers she showed her wise foresight. She had recognized a 
great future for her paper, and the growth of the Staats-Zeitung, 
which now ranks high among the leading journals in the United 
States, bears witness to the soundness of her views in refusing to 
dispose of so valuable a property. From 1852 until 1859 Mrs. 
Uht held firmly the helm of the ship, and steered it clear of the 
rocks of the journalistic sea into the smooth waters leading to the 
port of prosperity. 

In July, 1859, she became the wife of Mr. Oswald Ottendorfer, 
who was then on the staff of the paper. From that time dates the 





fame of Anna Ottendorfer. In addition to her 





innumerable acts of private benevolence, of 














MRS. ANNA OTTENDORFER.—Puotocrarurp by Kurtz. 


uninterrupted success of the Staats-Zeitung. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Ottendorfer could always justly claim the joint credit for the brill- 
iant success of the paper. Both worked indefatigably, and with 
an energy seldom equalled. Mr. Ottendorfer occupied the chief 
editorial chair, and spent the time he could spare from his edito- 
rial labors, to which frequently were added important political 
duties and public trusts, in the business office. There he was al- 
ways sure to find, busy at work, managing and superintending, and 
even attending to minor details, his affectionate wife and industri- 
ous helpmate. Up to a very recent period Mrs. Ottendorfer could 
every day be seen at her desk in the business office of the Staats- 
Zeitung. Of late, however, her health was failing; her visits to 
the office became less and less frequent, until they ceased alto- 
gether. Now her chair is vacant, ber post deserted; the genial 
face beams no longer on those wont to call on her for advice 
or assistance, 

Her callers had been many. Her visitors represented all classes 
of society—the opulent and the poor, the high and the lowly. 
There was advice for the one, assistance for the other; an open 


























which the public at large never learned, having 
been quietly done, Mrs. Ottendorfer devoted a 
large portion of her wealth to creating, enlar- 
ging, or endowing charitable and other institu. 
tions. In 1875 Mrs. Ottendorfer built the Isa. 
bella Home for Aged Women, in Astoria, on 
Long Island, for which, together with the cap. 
ital invested for its support, she spent upward 
of $150,000. This Home, erected in memory 
of her deceased daughter Isabella, has now 
twenty-five inmates. In 1881 she contributed 
about $40,000 to a memorial fund in support 
of several educational institutions, and the fol- 
lowing year she spent about $75,000 in build- 
ing and furnishing the Women’s Pavilion of the 
German Hospital in New York city. For the 
German Dispensary in Second Avenue, now 
nearing completion, she paid out over $100,000, 
The list of Mrs. Ottendorfer’s charities could be 
continued at great length. Only a few of them 
can receive mention in this sketch. It may 
be mentioned, however, that in her last will and 
testament, which was opened a few days ago, 
she provided most liberally for all her charita- 
ble foundations, and included several other pub- 
lic institutions among the beneficiaries of her 
wealth. In addition to her many charitable be- 
quests she willed $25,000 to be divided among 
the employés of the Staats-Zeitung. A year be- 
fore her death Mrs. Ottendorfer received a medal 
from the Empress Augusta of Germany in recog- 
nition of her many acts of whole-souled charity, 

A maternal friend to the poor and lowly, it 
was but meet that on the day of her funeral all 
classes of society should turn out in great num- 
bers to pay the last sad tribute to the memory 
of so remarkable a woman. ‘The poor and suf- 
fering,” said Mr. Schurz in his oration, “have 
lost one of their most active friends; her sex a 
shining example; this republic one of its most 
useful citizens; mankind has sustained an ir- 
reparable loss. Without the least exaggeration, 
I may say that to-day we are carrying to her 
last resting-place one of the greatest women of 
our country and of our times.” 

Mrs. Ottendorfer had six children by her first 
husband. Two died before her—General Her- 
mann and Miss Isabella Uhl. Those who sur- 
vive her are Mrs. Emma Schalk, Edward Uhl, the 
present business manager of the Staats-Zeitung, 
Mrs, Mathilde von Riedl, now in Bohemia, and 
Mrs. Anna Woerishoffer, wife of the banker. 

From an eventful, useful life Anna Ottendorfer 
rests now, mourned by thousands, in the quiet, 
peaceful precincts of Greenwood, and in the 
same inclosure, on the summit of a hill over- 
looking the bay, where sleep those beloved ones who preceded het 
to the unknown land. A graceful column marks the sacred spot. 
“Lo! where this silent marble weeps, 

A friend, a wife, a mother sleeps; 
A heart within whose sacred cell 
The peaceful virtues loved to dwell: 
Affection warm, and faith sincere, 
And soft humanity were there.” 








Little Girls’ Hats.—[See illustrations on page 285.] 

Fic. 1 is a white Milan straw hat with a flaring brim, which has 
a full shirred facing of white satin surah. A bias scarf of the 
satin is twisted about the crown, and a rosette of it is placed 
against the crown on the left side of the front over a wider rosette 
of Valenciennes lace. The lace and satin folds are caught down 
with crystal pins. The bonnet Fig. 2 has a high fuil crown of 
figured poppy red gauze and a brim which is composed of rosettes 
of bluish-gray twine outside, with a full gauze facing inside. Loops 
of poppy red ribbon trim the front. Strings of similar ribbons. 
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ISLAND OF ELEPHANTINE—ARABIAN MOUNTAINS ON THE LEFT, ASSOUAN ON THE RIGHT.—[See Pace 279.] 
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Spring Wool Dresses.—Figs. 1-4. 

Fics. 1 and 4 show a dress of pigeon gray camel’s-hair, 
which has the front and sides of the skirt covered with sou- 
tache embroidery that is interrupted by velvet bands of a 
darker gray. Across the back breadth a box-pleated flounce 
twelve inches deep is set. The drapery consists of a pointed 
apron on the front and a full-looped back. The basque has 
a short full vest of satin surah, and a soutache-embroidered 
revers collar and cuffs, the narrow standing collar being of 
velvet. Fig. 2,a dress of dark blue summer bison-cloth has 
the plain skirt trimmed around the bottom with perpendic- 
ular bars of mohair braid. The short full draperies which 
complete the skirt have a border of similar braid. The 


Fig. 1.—LirtLe Girw’s Straw Hat. 


\ 





MouizreE JABOT WITH 
CoLiar. 


pointed basque is fin- 
ished with a shield- 
shaped plastron that. 
covers the fastening. 
Fig. 3,a dress of gold- 
en brown wool, has 
the plain skirt bor- 
dered twelve inches 
deep with the same 
material ornamented 
with applied velvet 
motifs, The  over- 
skirt drapery forms a 
short wrinkled front, 
and a back which 
falls in long straight 
folds, and which is 
hooked over the out- 
side of the basque. 
The latter has a full 
vest crossed by a clasp 
at the waist. The 
rounded fronts and 
the cuffs are studded 
at the edge with ap- 
pliqués like those of 
the skirt. 


Moliére Jabot 

with Collar. 
_ Tue stiff silk stand- 
lng collar at the top 
is veiled with a strip 
of white lace five inch- 
es wide, which is so 
folded that only the 
Scallops of the lace 
Project at the upper 


Fig. 1.—Camen’s-aairn Dress, with SouracHeE EMBRorpEry. 
Froxt.—[See Fig. 4.|—Ccr Pattern, No. 3582: Basque, 
OveR-SKIRT, AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
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SPRING WOOL DRESSES. 


Braw.—Cct Patrern, No. 3583: Basqus, 
Over-Sgirt, AND Skint, 20 CENTS EACH. 


Fig. 2.—Buison-cLotH Dress TRIMMED WITH Fig. 3.—Woo. Dress with AppLieD VELVET 
Fieures.—Ccrt Patrern, No. 3584: Basque, 
Over-Sxirt, anp Skirt, 20 CENTS EACH. 


i or 


edge. The jabot has a’ foundation back, fourteen inches 
long, five inches wide at the bottom, and sloped to half the 
width at the top. A breadth of crépe gauze half a yard 
deep is mounted on this back, and a lace frill is set along 
each side. Ottoman ribbon bows are placed at both ends. 


Parasols.—Figs. 1-4. 

Tue cover of the parasol Fig. 1 has a black satin ground 
strewn with embroidered flowers of bright colors. A deep 
chenille fringe surrounds the edge, and a tuft of chenille 
ornaments the ebony handle. Fig. 2 represents a white 
ottoman silk parasol, decorated with colored floral borders 
in Kensington embroidery. The lining is white surah, the 
stick of light wood with a silver handle. Fig. 3 is a black 










Fig, 2.—Littte Girw’s Boxer. 









| Fig. 4.—Camrt’s-natr Dress, 
‘ with Sovutacuy Emprorery. 
\ Baox.—{See Fig. 1.J)—Cut Part- 
teRN, No. 3582: Basque, Over- 
Sxret, anv Skirt, 20 Cents Eact, 


brocade parasol with 
a lining of old-gold 
surah. The lining has 
an applied border of 
red Escurial lace sur- 
rounding the edge, and 
is further ornamented 
with an appliqué of 
colored embroidery. 
Fig. 4 has a cover of 
brown brocade, in 
which the design is 
picked out with stitch- 
ing in colored silks 
and gold. The lining 
is satin of the same 
color, the stick of 
brown wood ornament- 
ed with a tuft of che- 
nille, and with metal 
mounting on the han- 
dle. 


Antique Lace 
Edging. 

THe square-meshed 
ground of this antique 
guipure lace is netted 
with écru flax thread, 
and the pattern is 
darned in with similar 
thread. The blocks in 
point de toile are then 
outlined with a/double 
thread in red or blue, 
and the lower edge is 
button-hole stitched 
with the same color. 
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HORSFORD’ s ACID PHOSPHATE, 


A RELIABLE ARTICLE. 
Dn. E. Curver, Boston, Mass., says: ‘I found it to 
realize the expectations raised, and regard it as a re- 
liable article.”—[Adv.} 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ExpeMany’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrir, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—\ have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
maNN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 3: 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv.] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Will save the hair and keep it ina strong and healthy 
condition, because it will stimulate the roots of the 
hair and restore the natural action upon which its 
growth depends. Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are 
absolutely pure.—[Adv.] 





CROUP—CHILDREN’S LIVES SAVED. 


Haverstraw, N. Y. 
This is to certify that I have used for ten years 
Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment, and during that time 
I have not paid $3 for doctors’ bills. I have used it 
for pains and aches, dysentery, sore throats, cuts, and 
burns, and by its use have saved several children’s lives 
when attacked by croup. To the public I say, only try 
it and you will find its value. Joun 'T. Roserts, 
Sold by all druggists at 25 and 50 cents.—[Adv.] 





CATARRH CURED. 

A oLrrgyMan, after suffering a number of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after trying 
every known remedy without success, at last found a 
prescription which completely cured and saved him 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. 
A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, New 
York, wiil-receive the recipe free of charge.—[ Adv.]} 





Covaus, Colds, and Sore Throat quickly relieved by 
** Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 25 cts. a box. —[Adv.] 





AD VIS TIM HN'L'S. 


GOLD MEI ey PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’S 


Breaktast COC0d. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 








materials for Art Needlework. | Se nd 3c. for Catalogue. 


THE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cus, 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made, 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 


BIRDS “Canaries and Cage-Birds,” by G. 
e H. Holden—375 large pages, elegant 
full-page colored plates, 150 engravings, handsomeiy 
bound in cloth, all practical facts, mating, food, dis- 
eases—postpaid for #2 **Book on Birds,” 128 pages, 
illustrated, by mail, 25cts., stamps. Free Catalogue. 

GA. HOLDEN, 387 Gth Ave., near 24th St., x. XY. 










Printed on OV Extra Large Chromos i 
nine colors, xxx board ieee & Swiss florals, 
remembrance & Good ick, German, Flo- 

ral, Mottoand Yerse Cards, namein foes script type, 100. 
1 1 foes $1. =e Our i pound Book of 100 styles for 
1884, 25e Address 8, M, FOO TE, Nerthford, Conn. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently ail an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 
This Elegant Solid Piain Ring, made a 
Heavy ISk. Rolled Gold plate, packed 
in Velvet Casket, warranted & years, 
tee paid, 45e., 8 for 81.25. & 

“ caeanae ‘all Gold, er 
ver, Roses, Lilles, Mo th name on, 10c., 


11 
packs fora we oo bill ee! oe Gold = FREE. 
U. 8. CARD CO., CENTERB OF, CO 


SILKS for CRAZY PATCHWORK 


in 50c. and $1 packages. Elegant Varieties. Our 20c. 
package of best Embroidery Silk, assor’d colors, free 
with every $l order. Yate Sik Works, Ne w Haven,Ct. 


THIS INK IS MANUF’D BY 


J.H.BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


18K. 








BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


and the breath sweet. By those who have used it, it 
is regarded as an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the teeth, without 
injuring the enamel. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
_AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. © 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH j 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N.Y. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
{ 7 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, 
OFFICES 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Die, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, dc., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers. Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainabie 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited, 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT? NE PHEWS & CO., 


“A LA 
oe RSEPHOWE 
and Planufacturers for 


Ce 


PERFECTIONNE Sp 381 Broadway, N.Y. 


DRESSMAEER. 


Our MACHINE for Drafting Dresses, &c., 
of course, supplants Charts, Squares. and other old 
and tiresome Systems. Send at onee for Illus- 
trated Circular and Liberal Offer and T — 
Machine at your own home for 20d 
free of charge. THE MeDOWELL G ARME Nr 
DRAFTING MACHINE Cu., 6 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 





FINEST 


French Sewed 
CORSETS. 
Perfect Fitting. 
Gracefully Shaped, 
Elegantly Made. 


Postively the latest and 
most improved styles. 

Fit Guaranteed, 
Call for this Corset and 


notice thatevery pair 
is stamped 


IC a la Persephone, 
Wormser, Fellheimer & Co, 


Sole Importers 














loss of appetite, bile, hwad- 

ue yee he morrhoids, ce ereb- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


“Sole P roprie tors 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
age, choice colors, or 10c. for samples, to 


T A M A R A lax: =_— and refreshing 
Sold by all Druggists. 
| SILKS UNION SILK CO., NORTHFORD, CONN. 











| FOR PATCHWORK. Send 50c. for pack- 





PEARLS IN THE MOUTH. | 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums rosy, | 


43 and 7 John St., ‘BY Y. 


S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XVIL, NO. 18. 





HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 
Dh, 


LLINERY GOO 


564 and 566 Broadway, 


CORNER OF PRINCE 


NEW YORK. 


Publishers of H1r1.’s Mitiiner’s Gazetrr. 
them tor a Sample Copy. 


Send to 
Mailed free to the Trade. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a care ‘ful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
| frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢ lb. and 1b.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 














In a Paris 
following : 
elegance 
hair, and 





letter to the Bazar occurs the 
“The French are proverbial for the 
and style in which they dress their 
we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THompson 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
| the French fashions.”—Leslie's Fushion Bazar. 


FOR 


LELEGANT 
% DRESS 
= MRS, THOMPSON'S 


‘“ 
¥ PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms itself 
(  imashapeto EVERY head. 2.—They bO NOT 

Ue A FALSE, wiggy look, as all othera have, 
ms! —Thy cannet ter or break ‘apart, pe outwear 

THRER of any wive made. 4—Thy CANNOT 
WRINKLE or SHRINK wi h dampness, but keep their 
” gh ape for years, 6.—They do wt fade as quickly, for 
they ‘aa n'tr quire dressingascften asothers, 6 —They areonly dress ad 

1B, wh nthey get MUS », and are knacn toremain 

inord r for a year without redressing 7.—1 GUARANIEE EVER 
> CURLY HAIR. or refund the money if nt. 8&.—MOST 
A N&: Frory laly can lok young and attractive with a 
THOMPSON WAVE, AS WUNDKEDS W'EL ACKNOWLEDGE they lok 
ten years younger. 9 —As I hare 10 d.ffercnt styles of THOMPSON 
WAVES, every fancy cas be gratifie 

PRICES from &6 to S12 Blord and Gray extra). 

Also, the most ELEGANT ASSORTMENT of 
SWITCHES fron 85 to 850. GRAY HAIR 
A SPECIALTY. 

o> Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
you Waves representing them to e the 
Thompson Wave, as I donot allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods, SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


RS. C. THOMPSON, 
No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


















LADIES “ASK TO SEE THE ee 


yn: 


LA 
2 ives 60 p0RSE 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS.N-Y. 


e: 23 
FOR ‘SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS 





Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED. 


cert NZ. 








= U.S. 
Cae B.A S' 


TEVENS. Toledo, Ohio. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 


STAMPING PAT'TERNS.—Package con- 
tains 30 Patterns, Bouquets, Birds, Slippers, fe Alpha- 
bet, 1 Box Powder. Instruction and Samples of 50 dif- 
ferent Styles of Alphabets. Price One Dollar a Pouncet. 

A. BERNARD, Manufacturer, 401 Canal St., N. Y. 

in 50c. or $1 pkgs. Embroid- 


Silks for Patchwork ery Silk, assorted colors, 20c. 


apackage. MONTOWESE SILK CO., Montowese, Ct. 

















Fruit Lozenge 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 


for Constipation, 
G R | LLO ‘ee usual purgatives, is agreea- 
Warranted 5 
















AGENTS 


brated KEY! 
\ Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. 


KEYSTONE WRING 


== THE BEST 
WASHER 


years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 


Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or ehifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Rands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 


Tron, and 


Exclusive territory. Retail price, $8.00. 
Agents’ ont $3.50. Also the cele. 

ERS at Manufacturers’ lowest price. 
ERLE WASHER CO.. Erie. Pa. 


WANTED 


Address 














FREE to All. 
The New 
Czarina 
Switch 
with 
Nix 
Points, 





MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 
Suitable for all ages. Warranted to 
withstand dampness. Prices for small 
sizes, $10 and $123 medium size, $155 
large, $183 with straight or wavy back 
hair.” Small sizes, without back hair, $5 
to $10. 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ WIGS from $10 up. 
On receipt of sample shade, will for- 
ward goods by mail to any part of the 
U. S. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 
JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


AU BON MARCHE, 


Maison Aristide Boucicaut, 


PARIS. 


THE LARGEST, MOST CONVENIENT, MOST 
COMFORTABLE, AND BEST-ARRANGED 
NOVELTY WAREHOUSE. 


Silks—New Materials— Costumes and Con- 
fections for Ladies and Children. Laces, Mil- 
linery, Flowers, Ribbons.Gloves, Perfumery, 
White Goods, Carpets, Furniture, Hosiery, 
Umbrellas, Travelling Outfits, etc., etc. 








The Warehouse of the BON MARCHE is 
the only building specially constructed and 
devoted to the Novelty Trade. The estab- 
lishment contains all that experience has 
proved to be useful, comfortable, and ele- 
gant, and in these respects is one of the 
great sights of Paris. 





To the invariable principle of selling none 
but First-Class Goods at the Cheapest Possi- 
ble Price must be attrivuted the constantly 
growing success of the BON MARCHE. All 
merchandise not entirely satisfactory, or 
which does not come up to the warranted 
standard, can at once be exchanged by, or 
the money therefor returned to, the buyer. 


The BON MARCHE has no Branch Es- 
tablishments in France or in any foreign 
country. 

Interpreters in all languages. 








There, Nellie, what did 
ae eat ates you have just 
d that new dress 





arms 
you did not have u Can- 
field Dress Shield. 


THE CAN FIELD 


Patent, ‘‘Elastic Seamless” 


DRESS SHIELDS 


are waterproof, absorvent, odorless, strong, yet soft 
as kid, do not wrinkle, chafe or rip, are easily shaped 
to the garment and only seamless ahield made. This 
is a recent American invention and the sales are 
already double that of any other Dress Protector 
made in Europe or United States. These goods are 
= by patents and trade marks all over the 
wor 

Beware of imitations. 
trade mark shown above 

The Canfield Rubber “Cons Middletown, Conn. 


Price by mail to all parts of the world 30 cents. 


v. Leonard Bacon, D. D. 
‘Hon, A. H. Stephens, 


my SS , 


All genuine goods bear the 










N.H. ROLLING CHAIR Co. New Haven, C.. 


GILK.— 








-—25 pieces elegant Silk for Patchwork, ¢1. Sam- 
NORT FORD SILK CO., Northford, Ct. 


ples, 10c. 
TR 50 of our handsome Chromo Cards, with name ¢ and 
Premium, 10c. Yale Printing Co., New Haven, Ct. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circuiar, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
ARIS SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. Specialty. Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lortus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 


ADIES? > AND ‘CHILDREN?S shopping. 
No Commission Charged. For references and circu- 
lar, address Jutta R. Coxavon, 331 West 14th St., N.Y. 


NEW YORK ~ SHOPPING 


Of every description. Samples sent. Apply for cir- 
cular to Mrs. CARLETON, P. O. Box 171, New York. 


SHOPPIN promptly done. NoCom- 
mission charged. For circular, &c.. address 

Mrs. L. BALDW IN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 
Send 50c. for beautiful, large pieces for patchwork. 

















Or Every Drsoription 
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UNPARALLELED BARGAINS. | 


LACK DRESS SILES at 59c. per yard; 


B 
just about half price. 

F Y SUMMER SILKS, light-colored 
checks, suitable for children’s wear, 5Uc. per yard. 


-AODLEY'S 


‘Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


LACK DRESS Sl SILES 3 qual- 
jties, extra value, at 68c., 7Sc., and 98c. per yard. 

LADIES’ CLOTH at 69c. per yard; nothing | 
of en as is offered in this city at less than $1.25. 


GILBERT and COL! THS. 
for Tailor-made Costumes, in plain and checks, all- 
wool and new colors, at 89e, per yard; not sold ‘else- 
where less than $1.25 co $1.50. 

One Case of BLACK FRENCH CASH- 

ERES at 69c. per yard; would be cheap at 90c. 





Illustrated Spring and Summer 
Fashion Catalogue 


FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


ESTABLISHE: Dp 1840. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON 


Will offer this week 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED BROCADED 
VELVET, 


Of 
Street, 
WEW YORK. 


BLACK AND COLORED BROCADED 
VELVETS AND GRENADINES 
FOR WRAPS AND COSTUMES. 


BLACK SILKS, 


PLAIN and CHANGEABLE SUMMER 
SILKS. 


NOVELTIES IN 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 





SPECIAL: 

Black Brocaded Velvet, Satin Ground, $2.48; regular 
price, $3.50. 

Black Brocaded Velvet Grenadine, $2.98; regular 
price, $4.¢ 

24-ine " “aul Silk Printed Foulards, 54c.; regular 
price, $1.00. 

22-inch Chi ingeable Satin Foulards, 54c.; regular 
rice, $1.25. 


44-inch Changeable Bison Cloth, 75c. ; regular price, 
$1.50. 
ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED. 


6th Ave. & 20th St., N.Y. 
STEARNS’ 


NEW 
AMERICAN SILKS. 
IN HIGH NOVELTY 

BROCADES, 
SURAHS, and 
FANCY SATINS 
MATCHED COMBINATIONS FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER COSTUMES. 





These Goods are Richer and Purer Quality than Im- 
ported Silks, and from 30 to 60 per cent. cheaper. 
Silk Manufacturers, 


JOHN N. STEARNS & CO, 282 sroomestss'3” 


Are daily opening | new effects in sds goodstothetrade. 





| YOU ARE INTERESTED IN CHILDREN 


YOU SHOULD KNOW THE 





BECAUSE its superior patent for clothing 
BOYS, GIRLS, and BABIES 


Can be used to your advantage and profit. lus 
trated Catalogue, with full directions for ordering 
by mail, sent on application. 


BEST & CoO., 


60 and 62 West 23d St., ‘Haw York. 


DRESSMAKERS. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FORM, Patented 
July 10, 1883, is the latest and most practical 
method Jor drafting and cutting dresses, Simple, 
Artistic, and Thorough. Pronounced by experts 
the coming method of dress- -cutting, and Fifty 
years in advance of all Charts and Systems. 
Combines the only Sleeve Form ever patented—a 
marvel of be ~auty in sleeve-drafting. Sent by 
Express, C.0.D., with a complete Book of Instrue- 
tious, enabling parties at a distance to teach 
themselves how to cut and fit perfectly in a few 
hours, Send for a eire ular. 

oe AGENTS WANTED. 
-M. GREENWOOD & COOK; 
1 . A. Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


MUSI SOPER’S 


1o playa tan UIDE will teach any person 
Or Orran ali e k Taminnten, No family having a piano 
mustep ould be without it. It will teach you more 
ane 1 one day than you can learn from a teacher in 
month. Buy it and be convinced. Price, 25c. 

he Guide vith 20 pieces of music, $1.00. 3 


HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 178 Broadway, N. Y. 








4 aos a teacher. 








, MADAME GURNEY, 
ee West 14th Street, New York. 
and pend Joung Ladies’ Journal Fashions. Honiton 
essous in I 


ce Braids, Lace Patterns, Arrasene, &c. 
wace Work given, 


Price-List, 2 cents. 





SPRING GOODS 


IN LARGE ASSORTMENT IN EACH OF OUR 
52 DEPARTMENTS, EQUAL TO THE BEST AND 
FINEST, AT PRICES WHICH WILL SHOW A 
MATERIAL SAVING. 


TRIMMED MILLINERY. 


AT LEAST 


1000 DIFFERENT CREATIONS 
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in Parisian and home-trimmed Bonnets, and no two 
alike, is literally and absolutely the fact, and each is a 
specimen of artistic millinery which we challenge an 
excelling of, and at prices which will show a saving 
of one third if not one half usually paid for trimmed 
millinery. 


Our Millinery Parlor, 
In which the display of Trimmed Goods is made, will 


be found a spacious, well-appointed, and handsomely 
furnished room that fills the demand long felt by 


| New-Yorkers. 


LADIES’ SUITS, 


Cloaks and Wraps, Dress Goods and Silks, Laces, 


{ Trimmings, Parasols, Hosiery, &c. 


| 
| 





QUR FASHION MAGAZINE 


AND PRICE-LIST, ISSUED QUARTERLY, will be 
found an excellent guide for shopping by out-of-town 
residents, by the aid of which the same aavantages can 
be enjoyed as if residents of the city. 


Subscription Price, 50c. per annum; 


15e. Single Number. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


| 309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand Street; 
56, 58 to 70 Allen Street; 
59, 61, 63, 65 Orchard Street, N. Y. 


S.C. & S. 





$1.75 each. $2.75 each. 


FINE JERSEYS. 


Every Jersey made of Fine-gauge All-wool 
Jersey-Cloth and guaranteed to fit. Send Bust 
and Waist measures for of the 
(in Black only). 

SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th Street, New York. 


EVERALL BROS., 


LADIES DEPARTMENT. 
No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 


either above 





Faded or soiled CRAPE rejinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s 
cess. You 
y mail, 
&COMP’Y, 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 296 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golde n 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, — 317 Sixtu Av NUE, New York. 


your crape 


SHRIVER 











Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 




















WASH FABRICS. 


4-4 Cocheco and Pacific Cambrics, Tc. per yard. 

French Cambrics, 25c. and 29c. per yard. 

French Satines, 39c. per yard. 

Scotch Ginghams, 1Sc., 25c., and 35c. per yard. 

Domestic Ginghames, 9c., 12c., and 15c. per yard. 

Linen Lawns, 15c., 20c., and 25c. per yard. 

French Lawns, 25c. per yard. 

In all the above we offer an immense variety of 
patterns. If samples are desired, please enclose stamps. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway and 14th St., New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


GILBERT MFG. CO.’S 


DRESS LININGS, 
(THE NEW FABRIC). 
MERCHANTS AND DRESSMAKERS LIKE A 
CLOTH where great strength is combined with a soft 
satin finish. They also, if they want their silks to give 
satisfaction, should recommend for linings the 


CABLE TWILLS 
AND 
SATIN CLASSIQUE TWILLS. 


Many a silk has been condemned because the com- 
mon SILESIA or a poor waist-lining has been used. 
You should also ask for the 


BLACK PRINCE TWILLS, 


A cloth we guarantee that PERSPIRATION or 
ACIDS will not change, neither can it be made to 
CROCK in the SLIGHTEST DEGREE. 

These goods can be found in the REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HOUSES in the principal cities throughout the 
United States. 

Beware of imitations. 

See that our signature in Red Ink is on every piece. 


GILBERT MFG. Co. 


ebenal 
Cel le ae c. 


Spring and Summer 


COTTON DRESS MATERIALS. 


We have now in stock a choice assortment 
of the latest novelties in “ Jacquard” Woven 
Satteens, Printed Diagonals and Ottomans, 
Sicilliennes, Plain and Fancy Turquoise, Ar- 
mures, and “Anderson’s”’ Zephyr Ginghams, 
in checks, stripes, and solid colors. 











roadway A 9th ét. 





TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 


“Gp; impalpable, 


adherent. 
RICE POWDER 


WITH BISMUTH 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, “fy 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Parts. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


ag ‘2 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 


POWDER. 
* 


os 


a 


te) 


SPECIAL 


PREPARED 





Hygienical 
oe Preparations 


“> fe for 


the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 
Silks, 12c. N. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 


|500 varieties elegant SILK for 
124 Steee package, assorted, tor| TGH 
Samples, including our} 
IPLY CO., SAS Broadway, x Y. 
No two alike, F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 











fe ‘pular hae ar neck. as WORK 
TAKE NOTICE. 





IMPORTAN T N OTICE. 


J. & C. JORNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave,, and 22d St., 


Are offering for sale unusual bargains in Fine Dry 


Goods. 
SILKS, 


Colored, Black, and Fancy, 50c. to $25.00 the yard. 


DRESS GOODS, 


Plain, Mixed, Striped, Plaid, Figured, C aallinedtions, 
and BLACK, 20c. to $5.00 the yard. 
French Printed Cotton Dress Goods, in 
TORQUOISE, 
JACQUARDS, 
SATTEENS, 
ORGANDIES, 
ZEPHYRS, 
LINEN LAWNS, and 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Linens, Sheetings, Towels, Flannels, Blankets, and 
Table-Linens ; India Camel’s-Hair Shawls, from the 
recent London Sales, in great variety, in new designs, 
at unusually low prices. 


CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS. 


PARIS 
Suits, Cloaks, and Jerseys; 
PARIS 
Bonnets, Feathers, and Millinery Goods; 
PARIS 
Ladies’ Underclothing and Trousseaux. 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Hosiery, Gloves, 
Flannel Underwear, and all other Outfittings. 
Laces and Bead Trimmings, Chenille Embroideries, 
Notions, &c. 
Boots, Shoes 
Children. 


UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS. 


Lace Curtains, Beds and Bedding, Carpets and Rugs. 

Samples of Dry Goods sent Gratuitously by Mail to 
all parts of the United States and Canada on applica- 
tion, thus enabling out-of-town parties to do their 
Shopping in New York as advantageously as residents 
of the City. 


J.& C. JOHNSTON. 
Silk and Satin Pieces for Patchwork. 


Samples with Sprays of Flowers stamped on them. 
Also, Book of Patterns and Instructions for Patch- 
work, containing 40 Point Russe and Snow Flake 
Stitches. All for 14 Two Cent Stamps (28 cents). 

J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


‘THE DINGEE & _CONARD co’s 


, and Slippers, for Ladies, Misses, and 








ents grow. 
liate bloom delivered aa aly. Peis 
By 8) pete varieties. 4235 u 


for$. 26 Ox 
4 
satinenn ne Rose, 10 pp, vague nec 


DINCEE S29 fuan eae Co., Pa 


HOW TO DO IT! 


“LUSTRA PAINTING” is asuperb method 
for decorating Screens, Curtains, Tuble-covers, &c., 
&c. There is not a lady in the land who cannot do it 
without personai tuition by the aid of the complete 
book of instruction, ‘* How to do ‘ Lustra’ Painting, - 
by the eT RH. BR: AGDON, ARTIS’ 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Se ‘wn oe ostal Note 


TY BEROSE “DOUBLE PEARL” 





for 50 cents. 


The Sweetest of Flowers. I willsend2(No.1) flowering 

bulbs by mailto any address, with ful direc tions for 

blooming, on receipt of lic. or 4 for 2% 
Single variety same price. 
sent safely by mail to any P. ©. on receipt of price: 
12 Carnation Pinks (monthly), a fine assortment, 81. 
12 Hardy Scotch or Sweet May Pinks (12 best sorts), SI. 
8$ Carnation Pinks, new and fancy varieties(choice ), Si. 
2 Geraniums, Zonale. choice new in 12 sorts, Si. 
2 Gladiolus, French Hybrid, best-named varieties, 81 
£2 Mlustrated Descriptice Priced Catalogue FRE E 
CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale » Chester Co., Pa. 


EUROPE! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York in 
April, May, and June, 1884. Passage Tickets by all 
Atlantic steamers. Special facilities for securing 
good berths. Tourist tickets for individual 
travellers in Europe, by ail routes, at reduced rates. 
Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps and full particu- 
lars, by mail, 10 cents. Address 
THOS, COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
% Superb Crayon 


_AINTS ON EXPRESSION. Studies of ‘the 


ars, inve arious positions; 
mn yunds, ete.; fitty illus- 

to ortrait Making, diree- 
tions Bow! self- ractice, Price 2Rde, 600 copies 
sold fi week. New methods of Drawing and 
fritiing: thrush by y mail; teachers wantec; stamp 


Pa 
for catalogue. EUGENE PEARL, Artist, 23 Union Sa. N.Y. 
Pearl's Ne’ New Charcoal € rayon Pencils. Sample, 10¢. 


The followinst 


es 








Brass H Hammering Tools aud Materials 
ART. SUPP. 'Y ‘CO 
ae em Pa. 
Ben 1S tor Bie Salo 


arrival and fu’ 
tion guaranteed. 


0 tions for culture witb all 


orders. Cai e FREE, Order now. 
WwmM.B. REEL ED, Cc hambe reburg, Pa. 


“LOOK! - 12 Gold | Bevel ‘Edge, 
7 pks. $1.00. 50 r 
all new imported designs lc, 13 pk 
order. Agts. wanted. Sample book 2 25e. a. y 2 St 


Lock Box. 






riven for $1 
New Haven, Ct 
; 11 pks. & 4-blade pearl- 
EATON BROS., Northford, Ct. 


ONE-CENT ) NEW SE TOF CARDS. 
STAMPS. f A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, Iie Ne 


“ Chromos, alle 2m bosse d, 10¢ 
handle Knife, #1. 








Embossed Serap Pietures, with verses and 
moitoes, 20e. Tuz GLoue Wonks, Northford, Ct, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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* 4. Mr. Bites receives an 
invitation from his nephew 
to visit his farm, and see for 
himself the beauty of a ru- 
ral lite in‘ budding spring.” 


2. At the station he is met by the hired man and 
a springless farm wagon. Mr. Bites wonders how 
that man can sit on the seat as if he were glued to 
it, when he is flying into the air at every stone they 


is lent to a neighbor, etc., etc. + 
strike, 




















8. Mr. Bites is welcomed into the bosom of the family. 
His nephew explains that the buggy was broken down, and 
the roads were too heavy for the carry-all, and the buckboard 





4, At half past seven in the evening, just as Mr. Bites is in the mid- 
dle of one of his best shooting stories, he is startled by the sound 
of snoring, and finds the entire family asleep. His nephew explains 
that it arises from the bracing country air, simple habits, etc. 




















5. At five a.m. Mr. Bites is awakened by a terrific noise in the hall, and rush- 
ing to the door, expecting to find the house on fire, sees that it is only the dear 


, : . ; “ej y ” 
children playing horse with his new umbrella and overshoes. mud to see the “improv>ments, 


6. After breakfast he is walked through considerable 
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8. And the hens, 














9. And the new calf. Mr, Bites is a little nervous about horned cattle. 


10. His nephew being called away fora few minutes, Mr. Bites 
is left alone with the beasts. He is about to shout for help, 
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12. Mr. Bites finds it necessary to return to town the next day. Hekiss- 
es the “‘ dear lamb,” and is presented with a few little country things to 
take with him: a pair of chickens, ditto pigeons, a puppy, one dozen fresh 
eggs, some apples, a gallon of home-made vinegar (with a request to re- 
turn the jug), a cabbage, and a few other trifles. 


11. When his nephew returns, and takes him off to see 
“the view.” ‘Over there on the right is Maganzer's 
Neck, and beyond that is Bleeder’s Head, and that far 
line is—” etc., etc. 








13. At the station, Mr. Bites’s pent-up rage can hold in no longer, and he lets 
loose on the “country produce,” and goes home declaring the city is good 
enough for him. 


MR. BITES’S SPRING VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 


